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HAROL D. 

Seated on the throne of England,* alL 
Harold’s efforts were directed to secure the 
power he had obtained j and knowing that 
he should ‘soon have to defend his country 
against two mortal enemies, he used every* 
mca. s to increase his fleet and aniTy. The 
most foriydable of his opponents was, un- 
doubtedly, William, Duke of Normandy, a 
brave, subtle, cool, and calculating prince, 
who conld call to his standard a vast num- 
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ber of veteran soldiers trained to firms almost 
from tlicir infancy, and inheriting from tlicir 
fathers a military s])irit and a desire of 
cuiiqucst, whi(ih Inid long been extinct 
amongst the Saxons of England. Never- 
theless, it is sad to say, Lait the fiet which 
raises ITarold higher than finy odier of his 
whole life in our esteem, !vas tlifit whi(3h, in 
its consequences, oroved his ruin; for had not 
his brother, Tosti, in revenge for his just 
exoulsiqn, created a diversion, which dis- 
tracted Harold’s attention, and diminished 
his forces, the hard-won battle of Hastings, 
of which I shall presently have to tell you, 
must have ended in the destruction of Wil- 
liam’s forces, or would never have be(m 
fought, for all the immense power of Harold 
would have been directed to pj*»?vent the 
landing of the Conqueror. 

Before I proceed to tell you what occurn^d 
after Harold’s coronation, 1 had better point 
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out that* William, Duke of Normandy, had no 
just claim whatever to the English throne. 
Eidgar Athclingmightvcry fairly pretend that * 
Harold was an usur])er, for his seemed un« 
doubtedly the hercditaiy right; and it is not 
])rovcd tha t the Ifws of the Saxony justified 
the ])eoplc^in setting aside the race of their 
original kings, akhough the succession was 
not always from father to S4)n. But it is quite 
clear, that Edward the Confessor liad no* 
])ower wliatever to give the crown after kis 
death to a foreigner. Bearing this in iiTind^ 

I will now relate what followed Harold’s 
election. The Duke of Normandy, resolved 

not to resign without a struggle the ambi- 

♦ 

tious projects which hc^had long nourished, 
had at first recourse to negotiation, and 
sent au ej^ibassy to Harold, requiring him to 
resign the crown to him, as the person tQ 
whom it had been promised by Edward the 
(.^-onfessor, instructing his ambassadors, if 
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Harold declined, to rcnroacli him ivitli the 
breach of his oath. ^Vlarold rcplicul, ^viscly, 
firmly, and moderately. He stated that 
i'idward the Confessor had no power to con- 
fer the crown of England ; that he himself 
had been ele(*tcd by the gieat council of the 
nation, who had that power ; and that tlie 
oath which he had taken to assist William 
in ascending the throne w^as invalid — or of no 
force— first, because it was in itself illegal, 
and secondly, because it was extorted from 
hini^at a time when he was com])letely in the 
power of his present opponent, lie added, 
moreover, in answer to William’s threat of 
war, that he w^as capable of defending his 
right against any one who might assail it. 
This reply immediately induced William to 
set on foot very extensive ])repar‘Uions for 
invading England ; but he 2 )rocecded with 
that cool deliberation wdiich was one of th(3 
chief points in his character. 
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Tosti, on the contrary, gave way to all 
the violent passions oi* his nature, in his 
rage at seeing his brother, who had judged 
ini])artially betwcnui himself and the Nortli^ 
Umbrians, raised to the throne of England. 
Jlefor(‘ quitting thts island, he had jhown the 
bitter and«\druleiit feelings of his heart, by 
niurdm-ing scv(n al*of Harold’s*most attached 
dep(mdents, cutting their Jbodies in pieces, 
and sending their mangled remains in a‘ 
barrel as a. pr(‘sent to his brother ; and n'#w 
nothing would satisfy him but the riiih of 
Harold, lie had married, as I have told 
you before, the daughter of the Count of 
I'laiuhjrs. William of Normandy had mar- 
ried anotlun- daughtcr,^named Matilda, and 
to him Tosti flew as soon as lie heard of his 
brother’s lelection. William and Tosti na- 
turally made common cause ; but cither the 
])roceedings of the Norman were too cau- 
tiously slow for Tosti’s hasty spirit of re- 

B 2 
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vcngc, or else the slirc^vd Duke instigated 
him to make wav upon Harold on his own 
account, in order to weaken his (*n(nny be- 
Torc he himself attacked him. J'osti then 
determined to raise forces in Flanders; and 
with a fleet, some say of sixty ships, he 
sailed towards England, made aidescciit in 
the Isle of Wight, another in Kent, another 
in Yorkshire, andithen, being re])uls(Hl every- 
where, he had recourse to 1 [avoid Ilarfagar, 
King of Norway, who had lately raised a 
large fleet and army to obtain possession of 
the Orkney Islands. IJe negotiated also 
with Malcolm, King of Scotland ; but there 
his advances were rejected. 

The Norwegian monarch, deceived by 
Tosti’s representations of the state of Eng- 
land, and allured by the pros])cc^7 he held 
out, agreed to assist him with his whole forces. 
He collected a fleet of three hundred sail; 
and having been joined by Tosti, with his, 
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snicallor ariiiainoiit, lie first, it would appear, 
ent(iro(l tlie Tyne, and then, after having 
ravaged a part of Nortlnimherland, set sail 
once more, and look his course straight iip 
the lluinher. Landing on the northern 
hank of the rivei^ the united ari^y of Fle- 
mings and Norwegians ravaged the country 
witli fire and swwd, committing the most 
harharous cruelti(?s. Uvprejiared for an 
attack in that quarfjf^^r, Harold Inul beei 
watching the coasts of Kent and Sussex# to 
guard against the enemy he most dreaTled ; 
and every step he had taken since he 
mounted the throne had been successfully 
directed to strengthen the afiection of the 
p(M>ple for his person, and to prove to them 
that tliey had not raised to tlje roy*al dignity 
a priiK'e ♦inworthy of their confidence, lie 
lessened the amount of taxation, narrowly 
insj)ia*ted the administration of justice, 
sliowed himself easy of access, and without 
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(liminisluTig th(^ appo^-ranco of state and 
pomp which survouiided the royfil dij^iiity, 
supplied a great part of the expcnises of 
his court from his own ])rivat(‘ revenui's. 
The ])Co])le rejoiced in such a sovereign, 
and hailed the first inontns of his ruhi as 
giving the ])romisc of a glorious And hnppy 
reign. In tlichnidst of such jdc'asing anti- 
cipations, liarokhwas startled by the intel- 
ligence that his brother Tosti, and Harold 
Harfagar, had lauded with an army of sixty 
thousand men, had defeated his brothers-in- 
law, the liairls of Mercia and Northumber- 
land, who had marched against them, and 
had taken the great city of York. l.)eceivi‘d 
by false intelligence in regard to the move- 
ments of AVilliam of Normandy, Harold liad 
imagined tliat the invasion of his (? jininions 
was put off to a more favounible season of 
the year, and he was on the eve of disband- 
ing Jiis army, when the defeat of Mdwin and . 
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Morcjii was announced. Some of his sol- 
diers, we are assured, had alri^ady returned to 
their homes; but witliout an instant’s delay, 
TTarold led liis troops across the country tr< 
attack the enemy which had gained such 
advantages. 'J’lic ?iorwegians, it would seem, 

ft 

satislied wi(th their lirogress to the south, 
W(U’e })re})aring to return into# Northumber- 
land, when they were informed that Harold 
and his army were rapidly aj)pro aching.* They 
halted then at a jdace called Stamford Bridge, 
on the river Derwent, and took up a i' 4 )si- 
tion on some high grounds, with the bridge 
over the Derwent, strongly guarded by a 
body of chbsen imm, lying between them am’ 
the Saxon army. They likewise tire said to 
have entrenched their camp, so thftt, when 
1 larold c;yne within sight, he found himseli 
in presence of an army ecpial to his own, in 
a position which was unassailable without 
, crossing a bridge in the hands of the enemy. 
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JIc ncvortlicloss cleteriiiined inimccliatcl}’ to 

attack; and early in die inorning began tlio 

struggle for the bridge. It was dcfendc'd 

, Svith the utmost gcallantry ; and even Jifte'i* 

all the rest of Harfagar’s troops were driven 

back, one gigantic \or egian maintained 

the post for a considerable time^ to give his 

companions rn o])portiinity of rallying. At 

h'ligth, however, the bridge was taken, and 

1 laroldled his troops over to the attack ofthe 

Norwegian army. The battle soon bccanu) 

ger eral ; and one of the most bloody tights 

that had ever taken place in England ensued. 

The Norwegians fought with th(i utmost 

determination, and contested every inch of 

' ground from seven in the morning till three 

in the aiternoon ; but nothing could resist 
1 

the vigour and skill of Harold, {‘\«d the en- 
thusiastic bravery of his troo])s. The figlit 
ended in the complete rout and dis])ersion 
of the Norwegian army, but not till both. 
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Tosti and tlic King of Norway liad been 
slain. The slaughter was tremendous on 
the side' of tlio invaders ; for wc find that 
when, by the periiiission of Harold, tlie sur-* 
vivors quitted England under Olaus, the son 
of Ilarfagar, twen%' ships sutrieed to carry 
back to Xojway and Inlanders the remnant 
of an army wliic^h had required three hun- 
dred and sixty to bring these short’s. 

Trium])hing in this great and glorious vic- 
tory, Harold returned to ^’ork, where he 

* t 

gave his forces some repose, preparingj’or 
the storm wliich was gathering on tluj coast 
of Normandy ; but lierc was committed the 
first great *error in Harold’s conduct. It 
was ciistoinary amongst the Saxons to divide 
the plunder fairly after a battle, and in tliis 
instance, ^kcsides other precious commodi- 
ties, a quantity of gold fell to the victors, 
which twelve stout men could with difficulty 
.carry on their shoulders. Harold, knowing 
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that tlic groatn- ]>art o1‘ tho iiniiifrisc ^vo^lh]l 
found in the Nonvcgian camp had been pil- 
laged from his English subjects, might wish 
'to rc'store to them their own ; or he might 
judge that, as he could not carry on the war 
with Normandy without ()])pr(?ssing his 
])eople with taxation, it might be better to 
em])loy th(‘ sju)il of oiu' (‘luuny in hgliting 
another, for the^ known liberality of his 
ehara'cter ])re vents us from attributing to 
him any sordid motives. Jlowt'ver tliat 
might be, it is certain that he did not tnake 
the iisiud distribution of tlie plunder; and 
great discontent arose in his army on iliai 
account. 

While still at York, llarold received in- 
telligence that William, Duke of Normandy, 
had landed at Eevensey, in Susse-v,-, and siu^h 
was indeed the case. After spending matrly 
eight months in preparation, and overcoming 
many difficulties, the Norman })rince, sup-. 
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])()rt(Ml by all tlu' cliivali y oH his land, had 
s('t sail from St. \ alori, on the twenty- eighth 
of September, a.nd n^ached l\'vcnsey on the 
{ wenty-nirjlh. lie discmibarked liis horse* 
and men without the slightest opposition; 
for the invasion #f Tosti and the King of 
Norway had eom})ellcd TIar*>' . lo drain the 
southern province's of troo])s. •At l\‘\ensey, 
William remained for se^|jgl days, and built 
{Mi t, on which to fall back in case of need, 
f dien advanced to Hastings, tvherc ^e 
. iueueamped, .viid erected some impoi^ant 
4 litiealions, resolving to await liis enemy 
'h. re At the same time he jmblished a 
eicnili^sto* endeavouring to justify his inva- 
siv>n, and set up a claim to the crown. The 
doeimient, however, had no effect upon the 
Jhiglish, i^ho saw through the flimsy pre- 
tences, and understood quite tvell that Wil- 
liam came to con([iier, and not to inherit. 

. As soon as Harold received information 
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of the invasion, he inavchcd with all si)i^e(l 
to attack liis enemy, lluslicd with victory, and 
confident in his own skill and the valour of 
» rtis troops. On arriving at Jiondon, he re- 
viewed his army, but found that his forces 
were greatly diiiiinish('df not only by the 
slaughter which had taken jdace iuiA'orkshire, 
but by desevtio^i occasioned by tlie dissatisfac- 
tion of the trooi)s^th regard to the p.artition 
of the'* spoil. jMeans were ttiken to recruit 
tlje forces with the utmost ])()ssible dis])atch; 
and the wisest councillors of the king, es- 
pecially his brother Gurth, advised him 
strongly to delay any attempt against the 
enemy, representing to him that his own 
‘ forces would daily incretisc, while those of 
Willittnr would diminish. Full of counige 
and confidence, however, and un^ei'valuing 
the power of his adversary, ILtrold rejected 
this wholesome counsel ; nor w^ould he hear 
of sending his generals to fight the enemy, , 
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'svhilc he himself vemaiiied to collect fresh 
forces, lie felt that the struggle between 
him and ^William was for a kingdom or a 
grave, and he resolved apparently to decade’ 
the contest by one great battle. The prin- 
cij)al nobility of England flocked to ^Harold’s 
standard, •bringing as many of their re- 
tainers as they could ; and, Tvhatever some 
historians may have saidj:© the contrary, it 
is evident that the way was a national war- 
fare, and that Harold was supported by tke 
unanimous o])inion of the Eiiiglish ])eopib. 

With his forces considcrabh increased by 

^ «r 

his short stay in London, the English king 
set out to attack his enemy at Hastings, and 
spies were detached ^from each army to 
wat(*h the movement of the; other. The 
Saxons ay^:>roached within a few miles of 
William’s enoam])ment ; and all the various 
rumours regarding the adversary’s forces, 
•which usually precede a battle, wen? brought 
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ill, Ilia ill*; tlu* iiiniiliers of tliij 

\(»riiiaii tn)(»ps, anil sonic dccljirin*; tliat 
\\ illiain's liosi 'was laii an annv of ])ric>i^ 
for tlic Xornians at llial lime w(‘rc closely 
sliaAcd, ^vliile tlie Saxons snU'ered ilieir 
beanls lo gioiv. I'lie •e]ni;lisli were iiill 
of ardour and coiilidcnce — ilu; Xornians of 
steady conra^i*, not iinniin^ded witJi just aj)- 
jirelicnsioii of daiiger, but incompatible with 
anylliing libe fear. ,Tlie Saxons, as was 
often their custom, sjient a great part of tlie 
nigbt preceding the battle in merriinent and 
revelry ; the Normans, on the contrary, oe- 
ciij)ied tlieir time in jircparation and jiraycu-. 
Harold arrived on the ground, afterwards so 
celebrated as the scene of tlie most im- 
portant coiitof^t that ever took ])laee in JMig- 
land, in the afternoon of tlie l.‘>^i October, 
1066; and on tlie following day, tin; Mth, 
ivhich was his birthday, he drew u]) his host in ' 
battle-array, to enter upon his last fight for. 
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crown and lilV;, and tlio liberty of his native 
land. Williannvas in no degree slack to meet 
him, and ^‘arly on the same morning he also 
issiK'd forth from his entrenchments, and 
took uj) a. ])ositioii o])j)osite to the SaxoTis. 
Jioth firniic's were flrraycal witli considerable 
skill and jiftlgment, so as to give the gn\atcst 
e/leet to the arms which the two nations 
wore aC(*iistomed to wield. "J’he English 
force consisted entirely of infantry, armed 
with sw'ords, battleaxes, and sj)cars. U'U) 
Norman army comprised both foot and 
horse, the greater part of the infantry being 
furnished with slings or bows, both of which 
weapons they knew how to use with deadly 
effect. The Saxons \\ere drawn up in a 
dee]), coni])act body, well littc;d to resist the 
charge of t^e Norman horse, but not so well 
to undergo the terrible flight of their adver- 
saries’ arrows. The king, his two brothers, 
•fliirth and Lcofwin, with the royal standard, 
e “2 
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were on ta rising ground in the centre, ex- 
posed to every eye; and Harold determined 
that he would that day fight on foot, that he 
•might not ht' said to have any advantage 
over the lowest s(‘rf in liis army. T1 k‘ \or- 
man infantry were dran^n up in two lines, 
the archers and slingers in the iirst, and the 
heavy armed* troops in the second. The 
05^' airy, under lUe command of William him- 
st'lf, was disposed upon the wings, while a 
squall body w as held in rc'serve. 

Slie battle began by flights of \orman 
jirroAVS, which, falling thick into the Jhiglish 
ranks, caused for a moment some confusion, 
amongst men unaccustomed to encountcu* the 
deadly sort of showpr that w^as now' ])our(id 
u])on them ; and the Normans, seeing some 
agitation in the line, advanced lio take ad- 
vantage thereof, as if tissured of victory. 
They were soon taught their mistake, how- 
ever, and were repulsed from every ])ait of 
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tlio line without nuiking the sliglitcst impres- 
sion njmn it. Again and again the attack 
was reiunjed, but with a like result ; and the 
whole day, from the (airly morning till within 
an liour of sunset, the batth* raged nndeeided. 
Though inferior A) Harold in every great 
and kingly (piality, William had a greater 
knowledges of war .as an art. * He saw that 
the want of absolute suc(sefis, in tlie situation 
in which he had ])hme<l himself, was jrositive 
defeat -that to him, a drawn battle was a hyst 
one. Xiglit was approaching; if anyTl.4ng, 
the Saxons had the advantage ; and he re- 
solved to have recourse to a stratagem which 
had often *been practised before, in order to 
break by a trick those linn and compact ranks, 
which he had not been able to shake by his 
cavalry o.^liis archers. He feigned to lly, 
not absolutely in rout, but in some disorder. 
It was a stratagem the Normans were well 
acquainted with, and prepared to execute at 
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any moment. The Saxons were if^iiorant 
of tlie trick, and were deceived. 'J'key 
])ressed eagerly n]ion the retiring forces of 
the enemy. They broke iheir ranks in the 
impetuosity of assured conquest. '^’h(‘y 
scattered into small parties. I’lie Norman 
cavalry had now the advantage i; the ranks 
of the invaders closed nj), as if by magic, at a 
])reconcerted signal ; and the confusion of 
triumph was c]iang(‘(J into tlu^ confusion of 
defeat amongst the scattered bands of Saxons, 
llift Harold miithcr lost courage, coolness, 
nor wisdom. lie made almost su])erhuman 

efibrts to rally and re-array his men ; and he 

« 

succeeded in gatliering together and restoring 
to order and discijdiqe a still imposing force, 
which wlis incj'cased every moment by the 
arrival of fresh bands on tlui*^little rise 
wljich it occupi('d. Here, almost as tlu' sun 
was setting, two, if not three tremendous 
attacks were made by the whole Nonnair 
])owcr, foot and horse together, hut still 
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no iin])rcssion sccins to have hoen made, 
till, during on(; of those tcrrihle flights of 
arrows, Harold Avas stniek to tlie ground; 
and all became confusion. The news of the 
king’s death S 2 )read like lightning. Ilarold’s 
two brothers were The royal stand- 

ard was tak(*n ; and the Saxon ruh‘ in Eng- 
land Avas broken by the sword otHhe Norman. 

That Harold died on the fatal field of Has- 
tings, 1 have no doubt; hut yet his body was 
never very clearly distinguished from the rest 
of the slain. A corpse, coveri'd with wounds, 
and disligured by the feet of fugitives and eon- 
cpierors, was generously sent by William to 
tlie mothcr*of the fallen king, as the body ol 
her son ; and she receh ed it as such, having 
oUered its Avi*ight of gold for that, Avhieh she 
now receivi^^d without payment. Hut a story 
h(a;anie current at the time, Avliieh after-cir- 
cumstances tended in some degree to eon- 
iirm, that Harold was not really slain, but 
was carried, desperately wounded, to a mo- 
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iiastcrv, where he was cured, and in which 
he devoted himself to the life of a monk. 
Certain it is that, many years after, Wil- 
liam the ('oiKineror visited that monastery, 
and held long conferences with a Saxon 
monk therein, with ^^h()ke real name none of 
the brethren were acquainted, s lid who was 
reported to liavc been brought thither ter- 
ribly wounded shortly after th(*< battle of 
Hastings. Some historians of good credit 
have believed this monk to be no othia* than 
liarold; but T am not inelined to think that 
such was the case; and it may only be 
necessary to point out to you that, in almost 
every country wheni a ])opular king has been 
slain in battle, the same kind of story has 

been told of him. Such was the case in 
*■ • 

Sj)a,in, in regard to king Roderk; and sucli 
was the case in Scotland respecting King 
James, who fell at the battle of Flodden. It 
is not probable, indeed, that, unless tliu 
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Saxon nobility who siirroundcd Harold had 
actually seen him dead, they would them- 
selves have quitted the field alive, for they 
had filready shown that they lield life; chea]>, 
when balanced against their duty to their 
country, and the dof<uice of their beloved 
monarch. The slaughter of the Saxons was 
tremendous in the latter ]iart of the day, for 
comparatively fi'w had been slain till their 
ranhs were? brohen and the llight began. 
Harold’s two brothers-in-law, however, Ed- 
win and Morcar, rallied a considerabl-^ 
number of the troops, and etfected their re- 
treat during the night, though, as long as 
day-light hif^ted, the Norman cavalry conti- 
nued to jnirsue and slay the fugitives, giving 
no quarter, it is said, in order not to embar- 
rass their albu* movements by making ])ri- 
soners. The loss on the Norman side 
©amounted, we arc told, to six thousand men ; 
ayd William himsclt^ though he received no 
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wound, had ihrce liorscs slain under him. 
This fact, if we are to believe the stat(*- 
nient that the English used no missiles, 
shows that William ventured his person in 
the contest as boldly as JTarold. 

44ie Normans offeij^Ml u]) ])rais(*s and 
thanksgiving for their victory^ on the field 
of battle; and William permitted the Saxons 
to bury their dead in p(‘ace. lie also, it is 
said, punlshc'd a soldier for mangling th(j 
body of his great rival; and, indeed, there 
4an be little doubt that, however hardened 
his heart might be by worldly ])()licy and 
ambition, he must have felt some remorse, 
when he thought of the death 'of the great 
and good man who had fallen, and of the 
immefisc number of gallant men and faithful 
subjects who lay upon the tieh^of Hastings. 

44ie consternation which sj)read through- 
out all England, when the news of this terrible^ 
dcifeat was carried into dilfercnt province's, 
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(•{iiinot t)(i (Icsnribcd ; and in conscqiicnco 
tlKnoof AVilliam found it no vory difFicult 
matter, by wise and prudent im^asures, to 
makt* biinself master of tlie whole country 
Of tbe cireumstances, however, which fol- 
lowed I will tell y®u more hereafter, when I 
eonie to s]4eak of the Norman race of our 
killers. At jiresent, T shall f,^ve you some 
a(*(‘ount of the manners an^l customs of the 
Anglo-Saxons, or English, befon^ tin? Con- 
(piest. It is nec(^ssary, my dears, that yo^i 
should know something of their laws L’fid 
habits, as, notwithstanding the number of 
Normans who came with William, and those 
who follo\>*ed him at ditferent ])eriods, the 
great body of the pecy)le of this countr> 
art' t'itherof direct Saxon, or direct* Danish 
race. Tlu^ very language we speak is still 
founded ujani the Saxon ; and speeches t)r 
writings artr looked uj)on, by those who iin- 
^lerstand such things, as better and finer the 
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more nearly they approach to the old Saxon 
tongue. Doubtless the mixture of a great 
number of tribes in the peoph? of this 
?iountry has given us a number of qualities 
not possessed by other nations ; but as the 
greater portion of our blo^d is Saxon, so do 
we in character more resemble that ])eople 
than any other ^vhich ever invaded this 
country. Our language, too, though it has 
derived, perhaps, richness and force from 
taking in new words and new forms of 
sp;.ech from the Romans, the Normans, and 
the Danes, and some from the J3ritons also, 
is chiclly Saxon, both in words and con- 
struetion. Indeed, it is curious to observe 
how resolutely the Saxons ke2)t their own 
language, showing the characteristic jierse- 
veringness of the people. Th(>. Normans 
settled in France, very soon lost thcjir ow n 
tongue, and learned to speak a jargon of 
the language of the country. In England^ 
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it was tilo same, for though they kept up 
tlie Nonnan-Freiieli for some time at tlic 
court, it ^ gradually melted away into the 
Saxon. 

Amongst the Saxons, as amongst almost 
all the nations of J^urope at the time, there 
were several ranks or classes. ilengist, 
IJorsa, and other Saxon le'.tders who in 
vaded the island, brought \jdth them a num- 
ber of brave com])anions, serving undeV them 
• 

voluntarily, and looking forward to honoiir 
and rewrird. Amongst these eom])anioTis, 
the great leaders distributed a large portion 
of the lands they conquered, which were 
held as ihrur own property, and transmitted 
from father to son. The son that succeeded 
his father, however, was obli|^(*d, on taking 
])ossessioniof the estate, to make the king a 
iixed ])resciit or due, which was called a 
h(‘riot, according to his rank and station. 
J'his heriot consisted of one, two, or four 
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liorscs, a quantity of arms, and a sum of 
money. The ])Ossessors of these lands were 
called Thanes 5 and T believe the heviots 
' W(n‘e all originally ])aid to the king. As the 
Saxon coiKjuest of Britain proceeded, it was 
necessary to divide the oouiitry in order to 
its proper government, and the* great divi- 
sions were called shires. The ])rinci])al 
magistrate of ea/?h shire was calhal aider- 
man, and afterwards earl ; and he was ge- 
Uicrally chosen by the king from the most 
po^verful Thaii(‘s in the shire. 'Jdiis earl 
led the forces of the county in time of wiir, 
and gradually a distinction took ])lacc be- 
tween the eaiTs Thanes and the king’s 
Thanes ; iind it is jn-obabh* that the former 
paid their hcriots to tlie earl, and not to the 
king. Since then, great changes have btani 
introduced ; but, nevertheless, a gnait deal 
of the land iii tliis country is still held uj)on 
what is called the same tenure^ that is to say 
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tlu; same condition, of pnyiii}^ a licriot when 
a son succec^ds to his fatlicr. Tt is a great 
pity that hi all the changes which have been 
made, more es])ccially at the lime of the* 
great rebellion, all these dues and heriots 
were not swe])t awiiy together, and the whole 
land, throughout the country, declared free 
from every other tax but thoSe imposed by 
parliament. 

'riie Tlianes liad only three great ditties to 
])erforni in return for the lands granted t^) 
them. The first of these was to defend Mie 
country in time of war, attending the king 
when going against an enemy. Tlii' second, 
was to assist in building and ])rotecting the 
royal fortresses ; and the third, to keep the 
bridges and roads in repair. They had a 
great many ])rivih*ges in return, however, and 
by till* Thaiu’s almost all the great ofllces of 
the state were tilled. The estate of a Thane 
•was generally divided into two portions, one 

I) 2 
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of wliic.'li, the nearest to liis dw(^lling-])lae(‘, 
AVcis (‘idled the Inlands, jind was enltivjited 
hy liiiiisclf, for liis own soh' profit. 'riie 
othi‘r wiis eallial the Oiilhinds, jind was h't 
1)V him to fiirmers, who enltiviited it for thcar 
])rolit 5 e(‘rliiun portion of iIkj 

])roduee'. Thcsci farin(‘rs formed primapally 
th(' S(‘eond class or rank, iind wc'n* eiilled 
Ceorls. 'I'liey yven* always fr(‘e-i)orn men, 
of fre('.-l)()rn j)jirents, and though tliey mij^lit 
lollow any profession th(*y (diose, they j^-eiK'- 
riVJy addicted themselves to ii^n’ieultiire. 
The Ceorl could rist‘ to the nink of a I'liiine 
in Viirions wjiys. If he obtained fi\ (j Inch's of 
land upon which was a chureh, .adudl-towm’, 
a kitchen, and it gn'at gate, he wjis consider(‘d 
as cl Tlnine. If he made threes voyages be- 
yond sejt, wdth a shi)) and cargo. of his own, 
ho became noble. If he went into the 
e.hnrcJi, iind took priest’s ordms, the sjime 
was the case ; and if he distinguished hinir 
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self so iimeli in war, tliat his ]\arl or Dnlu*, 
bestowed upon liini live hides of land, or a 
j^ilt sword ^ helmet, and cuirass, he attained 
nohilitv. 

llelow the ('(‘orl, however, there were two 
otlaa* ranks, wliieli ’4 ere to he found in every 
])artof hhir^pi', but the introdnetion of which 
into this country is not easily to*b(' aeeounti'd 
for, es])eeially when we reinunnber that they 
formed by far the most numerous chrsses, 
and yet were constantly diminished by y. 
timliilude of (‘ireiimstanees, besides deaA. 
i'liese ^Yel^‘, first, the Serfs, or slaves, of wliieh 
the \n}^lo- Saxons had an immense number. 
Some wereVatlu'red together in villages upon 
estates, jierforming all^the olfiees of a la- 
bourer, in cultivating the lands to Avlfieh they 
w(‘re altaelM'd, and tlu'v could be sold either 
with or a])art from those lands, like the cattle. 
Olhms w(‘re domestic slaves, living in the 
house and performing menial offices there. 
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Others w ere tau^lit. iiiecliaiiical arts, \vlnoli 
they exercised for the benefit of their pro- 
prietor. It is liardly possible to suppose 
that the first Saxou eoiupierors ^vho invaded 
England brought over many mere serfs witli 
them, for tlieir ships Ave#e crowded with mi- 
litary followers of a much highev rank ; and 
though the hiws and customs of the country 
reduced many persons to slavery for crimes, 
faults'^, and even for debt, yet we cannot be- 
Jieve that either this means, or that of making 
s*liives of prisoners taken from the eiuany, 
was sufllcieiit to supply the country with the 
number of slaves which we find it contained, 
without a regular and very extmisive com- 
merce in human flesh being carrical on be- 
tween *^the Haxons and foreign nations. 
Ilowi^vcr that may be, it is clear that, under 
the first Saxon kings, a slave was looked iijion 
as but little differing from the catthi upon 
the estate. Their wives, their children, ^wero 
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all slaves likewise. The master might kill 
or sell them at his pleasure, and, in fact, they 
W(ire in a most d{'graded position. The first 
im])rovemeiit in their condition seems to 
have Ix^en produced by the introduction of 
the Christian relig^m ; and, as the Saxon 
laws iui})rov4;d, considerable care wa% taken 
of them. A (fiiristian slave (*ould not be 
sold to a Jew or a Pagan. If he were of 
Saxon birth, he could not be sold out »f the 
country. The church demanded, and the law 
enforced the rule, that each slave should b^ 
allowed a portion of liis time to work for his 
own benefit, and thus many of them became 
very wealtlty. The quantity of work to be 
done by the slaves was generally regulated 
by the bishoj), and the clergy strowgly re- 
commended the liberation of slaves as a good 
and pious work. They set the example 
themselves, indeed ; and a law was at one 
tjme [)a.ssed, by which the slaves of every 
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bishop becamo free at his deatli. Other 
huvs, protecting their persons, ap])eare(l from 
time to time; and before the Norman con- 
quest, the condition of the serfs was greatly 
im])roved. Out of this class rose another, 
between the Ceorl and the villain, called the 
Freilazin, or Frccdmcn. Thcr-c had all, at 
one time, bc'Jii slaves, but had obtained their 
liberty, either by ])urchase or by the good-will 
of their lords. Tt has been said that they 
entered (it once into the class of (leorls; but 
T do not think this was the ease. 'Fhey ge- 
nerally either remained with the lord to whom 
they had belonged, or else followed some 
mechanical art, frequently s(*ttiing in tlui 
cities, and dealing in articles of general lU'- 
ccssit}". 

Although the Saxons apj)eared lirst in 
Fingland in the character of mere ])irati(*al 
conquerors, yet there was a very remarkable < 
spirit of order amongst them, a great revet- 
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once for law, and an inclination to conduct 
every tiling upon fixed ])rinci2)les. They 
showed better notions of a regularly-formed 
society than any other of the nations which 
rose up in Europe after the fall of the Roman 
cm2)irc ; and lliesc ojialities still distinguish 
their descemiants. In other countrifis, the 
land was divided amongst great4ords, keejD- 
ing a great number of mere soldiers, who 
held whatever estates they did possess from 
those lords, ui)on the condition of heljiing ^ 
them in arms, in the wars which they wer^* 
continually waging. Throughout most 
countries on the Continent, during many 
centuries, sV)ciety consisted only of one 
soldier over another, till you came to the 
king ; and under these soldiers all were 
villains or slaves. The court of*the lord was 
the only place to which people could apjily 
J’or justice, and very little of it was to be got 
tltcre. Laws were formed, not so much by 
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the consideration of a great many men 
gathered together to inquire what was the 
best rule to he laid down, but by customs, or 
accidental decisions in ])articular cases, 
which were collected and written down as 
rules in after-times. 

Very different was the custom with the 
Saxons. Socn after their arrival in li^nglaiid, 
they set about dividing the whole peoj)]e 
into little separate communities, each of which 
^formed part of a larger community, and thai 
of a still larger. But to give you a better 
notion of this state of things, I mustt(;ll you, 
as shortly as possible, Avhat these communi- 
ties were. Every head of a family had great 

power over his children, his servants, and 

« 

liis slaves, all of whom were consid(‘r(ul as 
forming one family. Ten of these famili(‘s 
formed a community called a J ything, and 
this 1 ything was resjumsible to the king and 
the whole country for the conduct of each 
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of its incmLors. It might ho considered, in 
some degree, as a little republic in itself; 
and tlie h^ads of tlui families formed a court 
of justice, and chose one of their mem- 
bers to be the magistrates presiding in that 
court, ^vho was cjiJled the Ilorsholder or 
Tythingma*, who called the court together 
on all nec(^ssary occasions, 'riicse courts 
examined from time to time the arms of 
all the members of the tything, to b(? sure 
that th(*y were in a ilt condition for war^ 
They settled all disputes that took pla*3 
in their own district, though not without 
appeal ; and if any crime was committed 
by one of Ihe tything, they were bound to 
giv(i him up to justice within thirty-one days. 
If they did not, the tythingman, jfnd two 
ot* the most rcs])ect.ablc members, together 
with thrt'e from each of the three neigh- 
bouring lythings, were obliged to make oatli 
none of the remaining members of the 
!■: 
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had tak(‘ii part in tlic crime, or liad 
help(?d the criminal to escape, and that tliey 
had done all they could to bring him to 
justice. Otherwise the tything in general 
was subjected to a penalty in money, wiiich, 
according to the 8axon 1 'w, was attached to 
ev('ry crime. 

As ten lamilies formed a tything, so ten 
tythings formed a hundred ; and this division 
had lik(‘wise its own peculiar court, presided 
over by a magistrate, called the 1 lundrediiry, 
who was usually a thane or nobleman re- 
siding in the hundred and elected by the 
members thereof. This magistrate was 
the leader of the hundred in tiilie of war, 
inspected its arms, ap])ointed the meetings 
of the liundred court, and Avas bound to 
execute the sentences at that court. It was 
a profitable as Avell as an honorary office, 
for one-third of the fines imposed by the 
hundred court Avent to the 1 liindredary, as 
well as a quantify of grain, Avhich Avas pai<l to 
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liiinns adiK^ by cacii member of tlie Imndred. 
Amongst other duties wliich he had to per- 
form was^ that of destroying foxes and 
wolves in the hundred, so that tlui Saxon’s ' 
laud)s and chieheiis might not suffer. The 
])ower of this eourt^was mucli more extensive 
than that o^ the tything. All civil, aifd many 
ecclesiastical, affairs were here* decided, and 
the bishop very often sat with the llundred- 
ary. If any man was not satisfied with the 
decision of the tything court, he could appea^ 
to that of the hundred, which was composed 
of idl the members of each tything, who were 
not only permitted, but bound, to attend and 
vote*, accorcliiig to their conscience, upon any 
matter that was brought^before them. As it 
was the llundredary’s business to inspect the 
arms of the hundred, all the members of his 
court came armed ; and one of the first cere- 
monies, on the meeting of the court, was for 
«ach individual present to touch tlie lluu- 
dri'dary’s spear with the point of his own s])ear. 
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From this inspection of arms, the assemhly, 
which usually took place once a month, was 
frequently called the w-api)entac. , The next 
division was the Trything or /,«///, consisting 
of several hundreds, wdiich likewise had its 
courts, formed in the sanu^ manner as those 
of the hundreds and tythings. Above all 
tliese, w’as tlib shire or county, presided over 
by its carl, who w as at first both the military 
leader and chief magistrate of all the hun- 
dreds in the district, lie was generally 
a'p]Jointcd by the king during the monarch’s 
good 2)leasure, though there are instances of 
the peo])lc having chosen their own earl, and 
then obtained the king’s consent. Stej) by 
step, the earls obtained their ofliee for life, 
and in the end appe^ar to have; transmitted 
it to their sons. As a recomi)ence for the 
various duties they had to ])erform, the earls 
received one-third of all the fines imj)osed 
in the shire; and they had also estates 
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assigned tlieiii wliicli were called the eail’s 
lands. 

You wiy se() that, in all tlioso arrange- 
ments, the Anglo-Saxons showed a spirit of 
freedom, joined to a love of order, which is 
very remarkable ; jmuI the same love of order 
is dis])la\'e(^ still more plainly by the fact, that 
voluntary' societies were formed“exactly’ upon 
the same princi))le as the ty things, by' })er- 
sons who wore not compelled by law to be- 
long to any tything. Those were the thanes* 
the bishops, abbots, and })riests, whose raiA 
and character enabled them, if they pleased, 
to remain independent of the ty thing in 
whicli tlu*y lived. It may be doubted whether 
ever such a perfect forip of sclt-governnienl 
was designed by any' other nation; nor does 
it ai)pear that we haye greatly improved 
upon it. The same regulations which existed 
for the country', existed to a great ilegree in 
the towns, except that which was called the 
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tytbinginan in the one case, received tlie 
name in the otlier of the Alderman, Town- 
grieve, or Portgrieve. , 

I will not tell you anything about the 
Anglo-Saxon laws, for you would not be able 
to understand the subject ; but it may enter- 
tain as well as instruct you to' hear some- 
thing of the ‘ manners and customs of the 
peo])lc from wh,om the greater part of the 
Engli'sh nation are descended. It would 
aj^pear, from all accounts, that they were a 
r<.markably liJindsome racc^, tall, and ])ower- 
ful in frame, generally with a very fair com- 
plexion, and beautiful hair. TJiey are 
reported to have lived to an extrenui old 
age, if not carried off by pestilence, war, or 
accident ; and yet it is strange tliat they should 
do so, when we find that they Avere much ad- 
dicted, as a nation, to gluttony and drunken- 
ness. They were universally superstitious, 
and credulous to a most enormous degree 5 
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but ill compensation for these vices and follies, 
they were extremely hospitable, receiving all 
strangers wlio came to visit them, into their 
houses, and to tlioir tables, «Tiid feeding them, 
without grudging or reward, as long as they 
chose to remain, •(iuick and passionate, 
murder wa§ by no means an uncoinmoii 
occurrence in those' days ; and the law, whicli 
put a price upon the life of* every man, no 
doubt tended to encourage the crime. * 3'he 
number of oaths which they were called upon* 
to take on various occasions, ])roduced if 
good deal of perjury beyond all doubt ; and 
a great number of other sins were the conse- 
quence of the drunken habits which I have 
already mentioned. Soipe of the scenes of 
intoxication that took place are most extra- 
ordinary, especially at great festivals, where 
kings, clergy, nobles, and people, all got 
Mrunk together. In every company, they 
u^sually drank out of one large bowl, gene- 
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rally made of wood; and, in order to correel 
llieir drunkenness in some degree, one of 
tlieir kings, named Edgar, made* a law that 
these howls should be made with metal j>egs, 
at certain distances, adding an express ])ro- 
hibition for any man to drink more than from 
one peg to another at one draught. 1 do 
not believe,* however, that this had much 
effect. 

As is natural with a very free peo})le, the 
^‘Anglo-Saxoiis were plain and straight-for- 
^vard in their s])ecch and in th(?ir manners ; 
but yet we find many instances of dignified 
and substantial courtesy, and they were fa- 
mous for their tendm’ness and affection to- 
wards their friends, and r(;lations, es])ecially 
of the* female sex. Althougli almost all 
countries were, at that time), in a rude and 
barbarous state, and the Anglo-Saxons had 
not attained the same degree of polish, in 
|)oint of manners, as the Normans had, yet 
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they considered many tilings as absolute ne- 
(lessaries M'hicli are looked upon in the pre- 
sent day a§ luxuries, i*eserved, principally, 
for tlip wealthiest amongst us. Amongst these 
was the warm-bath, which was indulged in 
continually by ptiojile oi’ even moderate for- 
tune, and bj* the jioor at least once fi-wcek. 
The ])revalence of this habit is !?hown by the 
fact of its having become tin oi;clinary ])enance 
for the commission of tiny sin, to refrain, for 
a certain tinu^, from warm-bathing. Indeed, 
they seem to have been exceedingly cleanly^ 
in their persons, tind, notwithstanding their 
warlike habits, to have had very fine and de- 
licate skins. One of the severest niortifica- 
tiinis of the flesh which the clergy could en- 
join u])on a sinner was, to wear woolldn next 
his skin, for the usual under-garment of ihi? 
Saxons was a linen shirt of as fine a texture 
as the individujtl could obUiin. Above the 
shirt was worn a close-fitting tunic, of wool- 
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Ion, linen, or silk. Sometimes this ganncjiit 
was without sleeves, but the legs were gene- 
rally covered with breeches or ,b-ousi>rs, at 
least in the latter part of the Saxon ])eriod ; 
and, in place of stockings, handag(\s were 
frequently rolled roumi the legs, from the 
ancle to the knee. Their feet \v(U*e covered 
with shoes, or rather a sort of sandal, fitting 
closely, and secured by hiathern thongs. 
The up])er part was of leatluu*, and the sole 
^of wood. 'J'he tunic was secured round the 
•lAiiist by a broad belt or girdle, which, intlu^ 
higher ranks of society, was rielily embroi- 
d(u*ed, and even ornamented with jewels. 
On many occasions, and esj)ecially when out 
of the house, the tunic was covered with a 
large manth^, which descended to the* feet 
before and behind, but was much shorter at 
the sides. It was generally of white or blue 
cloth, and was fastened on the right shouhhu* 
with a button. Tn the belt which girt their 
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timic WtTs ])LTCe(l tlie short sword, almost per- 
])endiciilarly. What covering the men wore 
upon their Jieads I do not well know, but it 
is certain that they sometimes wore veils, 
which were occasionally richly embroidered 
with scenes from history. The Saxons, in 
fact, Avere vety fond of embroidery, an*d also 
of ornaments of gc^ld and silver,«particularly 
of gold chains and bracelets. Furs, too, 
were much us(;d by our ancestors, and* the 
(3dges of mantli3s and tunics w(3re often richly 
worked with gold and silver thread. 

The dress of the avoiiuju varied little from 
that of the men, except that the garments 
were much longer, and the bosom bare when 
the mantle was removed. Both sexes were 
very proud and careful of their hair, for the 
beauty of which the Saxons were renowned. 
The nnniarriiul wonujii generally wore their 
ii(*ads uncovered, aiul sutl’ered their hair to 
Ihiw ()v(*r their shoulders; but Avhen mar- 
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ried, this natural ornament was gathered up 
under some hind of cap, which, it would ap- 
pear, varied much in form at diflerent periods. 
The men suHercd their beards to grow, but, 
towards the end of the period, sliaved the 
chin, leaving the u])per lip untouelied. 

By Vill that 1 have just said, ^you will see 
that the Saxons were by no means deficient 
in a knowledge of the useful arts ; and, in- 
dei^d, in most of them, sueli as the weaving 
of linen and woollen cloths, the working of 
various metals, needlework and embroidery, 
they far excelled tlieir neighbours the French. 
Their commerce, also, it would seem, was 
more extensive tlian that of any neighbouring 
nation, and is particularly mentioned by the 
French and Norman writers of those times. 
Their principal imi)orts would seem to have 
been the precious metals, silks, wine, s])iccs, 
furs, drugs, ropcLs, and oil ; but it is evideii" 
that they exported more than they imported, 
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SO llial. wliat is calked the balance of trade 
was in favour of England. This is shown 
by the oJ)servation of a foreign writer of 
tliose times, who said that it was luchy tlui 
English grew so little wine, as oilier nations 
had thus somethinjj^ to give them for all the 
various articles they exported. Wi ship- 
building, the Saxons ajiponr to have excelled 
all the neighbouring states^ and excellence 
in this art rarely exists without a veiy ex- 
tensive connnerce. 

1 have told you before that the Saxor» 
were very fond of eating and drinking. People 
with good apjietites have no need of very fine 
cookery, and in this respect they certainly 
did not excel. Roasting, boiling, and broil- 
ing, seem to have been the principal ^vays of 
dressing their meiats ; and their fondness for 
salt provisions is perhaps the only thing ne- 
► cessaiy to be remarked in regard to their 
food. The variety and goodness of their li~ 
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quors, however, seem to have been much 
more important considerations with the 
Saxons, than the preparation of their meat. 
Though wine was certainly produced in Eng- 
land at this time, yet it was doubtless weak 
and sour : but a better sort was procured 
from the Continent ; and many ftther strong 
drinks were *madc in the country itself. 
That which was in most general use was ale, 
thougli how it was i)reserved, before the in- 
troduction of the hop, we do not know, 
■'’'lead, a strong liquor made from honey, was 
in great favour with the richer classes, and 
cider was also a common and esteemed be- 
verage. Two famous drinks of the Saxons 
were produced by the mixture of liquors 
with various sweet or fragrant ingredients. 
Pigment was com])ounded of wine, honey, 
and several kinds of spice ; and Morat, which 
was very much drunk in the hot seasem by 
the higher classes, was made of honey, dis- 
solved in mulberry juice. 
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Tlic; Haxoiis were fond of music ; but that 
art must have been iu a very rude and im- 
])erfect stajte ; aud I am inclined to believe that 
their iiistrunieilts of music were not very many 
or various, for although a famous historian, 
named liede, menty^ms no less than nine, we 
do not find that they were in very •general 
use. The harj) was the music^il instruiueiit 
of the laity, and the organ of the clergy ; the 
tabour, the flute, and the pipe, pleased the 
ear of the peasantry, *ind the trum})et in- 
s])ired the soldier. Sculpture, we have every: 
reason to believe, though undoubtedly prac- 
tised, was of a very nide kind ; and most 
of the jiictures which the churches of the 
kingdom contained were brought from Home. 
Some, however, were painted in rhigland. 
and the famous St. Dunstan is said to have 
excelled his countrymen in the art. Archi- 
►tecture was also in want of great imj)rove- 
ipent ; but I am inclined to believe that suel] 
imj)rovement had taken place betbre tlu 
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Noriiian Conquest. The very fact of the 
great commerce of the country, leaves it 
liardly ]) 0 ssible to suppose that a devout and 
superstitious people would n6t cultivate an 
art so necessary to the solemn jierformaiice 
of religious ceremonies, "^pie j)rincipal build- 
ings thioughout the country, tliediouses, the 
])alaces, and oven the monasteries, were, in- 
deed, generally built of wood ; but there are 
accounts of more than one great building 
of stone, ill which we iind nnnitioncd tall 
.pillars, high walls, towers, and winding-stair- 
cases. It is certain, however, that masons 
were brought over from France and Italy, to 
construct those buildings, as well as workers 
in glass to glaze the windows. Previously 
to that time, whicli was towards the end of 
the seventh century, the windows had been 
covered with thin linen cloths, to keep out 
tlie wind, without excluding tlie whole light.. 

The marriages of the Anglo-Saxons werj3 
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jiitoiided with groat and boisterous festivity, 
and were always celebrated in the house of 
the bridegroom, who was at the expense of 
the whole feast. On the morning of the 
marriage-day lie set out on horsebaelv, com- 
pletely armed, and^ accompanied by all his 
friends, to •meet the bride and bring her to 
his dwelling. She, accompanftjd by all her 
relations, proceeded to her future home, 
where she was solemnly betrothed or ^itedged 
to him, and they then jiroceeded together tc; 
the church, where they were married by tliJ*^ 
priest, a large stpiare piece of cloth or veilbeing 
held over their heads during the ceremony 
by four tall men. On leaving the church, 
th(?y returned again to the house of the 
bridegroom, where immense quanfities of 
meat and drink were prepared, and the rest 
of that day was spent in feasting and revelry. 

► The same scene of eating, drinking, danc- 
ing, and singing, began the next morning, 
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and lasted day after da}’, until the Avliole 
provisions in the house were consumed. 
To c*omj)ensate for thus eating the bride 
and bridegroom out of house and home, 
each of tluur friends made them some pre- 
sent before they deptirted. The clothes of 
the bride and three of her brides?maids, and 
those of the- bridegroom and three of his 
friends, being of a jjeculiar form and colour, 
and forbidden to be used by them any 
piore, were usually given away, either to the 
ouusicians who attended the festival, or to 
the priests of tlie church or chapel where the 
ceremony took place; and the morning aft in* 
the marriage, the bridegroom announced to 
the friends of the bride what gift or dowry 
he intended to bestow upon her, for which 
some of his relations present became se- 
curity. 

It is very natural for people to eat tind . 
make merry upon a joyful occasion ; but the 
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Saxons never lost any op])onunity of in- 
dulging their ap])etite, either for meat or 
drink; an4l Avhon a death took place, the 
house of the; deceased, until the body was 
carried to the grave, was one continued 
si;ene of fi^asting lyid revelry. J^iVerybody 
caroused at tlie dead man’s expense, and 
sang and danced in his honoui*. 

The Anglo-Saxons, as a nation, possessed 
very few of those elegant and gracefwl arts 
which enable men to pass the time unoccu- 
})ied by business, in tranquil and beneliciid*. 
pursuits. J<V*w could read, few could -^vrite, 
so that two of the great sources of enter- 
tainment were at once cut oil*. War, the 
council, the occupations of the farm, were the 

primdpal objects of life, with the e>rccption 

• 

of the attendance upon religious ceremo- 
nies, whicli the priests took care to magnify 
•into great importance. There were many 
V^isure hours, however, which it ^vas neccs- 
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sjiry to fill up ill some manner ; but their 
aniiis^.einents were as limited as their occu- 
pations. Hunting and falconry Nvere two of 
tlic principal pastimes ; and the care and 
education of dogs and hawks aflbrdcd some 
entertainment, even at those seasons of the 
year when the chase could not be pursued. 
Still there wore many vacant moments, for 
which there was no employment, except in 
revelry, feasting, and gaming. The latter 
^may, of course, be rather considered as a 
ice than an amusement; but with the Saxons 
this vice became a passion; and we find, with 
the highest and lowest of a peojile, the 
greater part of whom had no intelhictual 
pursuits whatsoever, that games of chance 
were followed with an eagerness ajiiiroaching 
to madness. The consequences sometimes 
were fatal. A man not only gambled away 
his moveable and liercditary jirojierty, but., 
even staked his own person and his liberty;, 
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tind on losing, submitted to slavery, and was 
sold ill the public market like a beast. 

Hie vices and the virtues of a barbarous 
nation arc all strongly marked amongst the 
Anglo-Saxons, but through all, peculiar quali- 
ties are ajiparent, which distinguish them from 
every other ^*acc. There was a vehemence, 
an earnestness, a perseveringne^js, a sjiirit oi 
freedom, a love of social order, a capacity 
for improvement, a jiower of bending cir- 
cumstances to their own will, and triiimjdiing 
even in defeat, by persistance rather than 
exertion, which no other nation at the game 
])oint of civilization ever displayed ; and il 
is a very curious fact, that when they did 
not succeed in conquering an enemy, but 
were, on the contrary, * either partially oi 
mitirely coiupiered themselves, they wen 
not absorbed or taken into the conquering 
^lations, but rather received them, as it were 
into their own body, and gained their qiiali 
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ties and advantages, without losing tlieir own. 
Such was the case with the Danes and the 
Normans. There can be little doubt that 
the mixture of tliese two nations witli the 
Anglo-Saxons was advantageous rather than 
otherwise to the latter race ; but neither in 
the omj case nor the other was the general 
character of. the English people lost, but 
the conquerors disappeared, as it were, 
amongst the conquered ; and Englishmen 
remained Englishuien still. All the same 
qualities are remarkable in our race to-day 
that .were apparent in our ancestors ; and 
whether in this island, or on the far shores of 
India or America, with only the difference 
of cultivation and civilization, the Anglo- 
Saxon as the same as he was eight hundred 
years ago. 
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Many bloody battles had been fought in 
England ; many severe defeats had beep re- 
ecived, either in contests* with the Danes, or 
in the wars of the Saxon princes amongst 
themselves ; but no battle liad been so vigo- 
rously contested as the battle of Hastings, 
and no defeat liad been followed by such 

universal consteniation. The death of the 

« 

king and his two brothers left the people 
without a ruler, and the army without a 
leader of sufficient renown to restore its 
' 40 urage, after the disaster which had oc* 
ciirred. Jt is true, that Edgar Atheling was 
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the undoubted lieir to the Saxon throne, and 
tluit Morcar and Edwin remained to com- 
mand the army ; but Edgar was feeble and 
inactive, and although the two earls were 
men of undoubted courage, and some mili- 
tary experience, what could they be expected 
to do ‘against the conqueror of Harold, who 
himself had been victorious against tlu^ im- 
mense Norwegian army by which they had 
been totally routed. Nevertheless, Alorcar 
and Edwin, collecting together all the scat- 
. tered remains of the royal forces, which had 
not tied to a great distance from the iield, 
retreated in better order than might have 
been expected from Hastings to London, 
where anxious and frequent councils were 
held by the bishops, clergy, and nobles, as 
to the course which should be pursued in 
the perilous situation of the country, ft 
was at length determined to proclaim J^hlga. 
Atheling king, and to raise fresh forces *to 
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repel tlic invaders. But amongst a popula- 
tion drained of its best Ggbting men by t>YO 
bloody battles within n few short weeks, and 
filled with consternation by a total defeat, 
time was required to restore confidence, and 
rous() the national ^)irit. 

But little^ time, however, was affofded by 
the Duke of Normandy, who, knowing that 
panic would be his best ally, hastened to 
take advantage of the first impression of his 
vi(itory. I must now tell you something oJ( 
the history of this extraoi’dinary man before 
his invasion of England ; for you will find 
that a great many circumstances united with 
his natural character and disposition to fit 
him for the great work^he had undertaken. 
William, called the Conqueror, was'the son 
of llobcrt, 13iikc of Normandy, by the 
daughter of a tanner or skinner of Falaise 
■lie was of the middle height, very strong 
and robust in frame, with a countenance 
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tliat inspired rcs])ect, and seemed to dcnianc] 
obedience, lie was cautions, tbouglitful. 
and reserved, rarely communicatee] bis plans 
or intentions to anybody, and admitted none 
to great intimacy. He seemed to desire 
res])cct rather than loye; and though he 
showed^* himself in many instances lenient 
and merciful y yet where it was necessary to 
strike terror, or to punish long protracted 
resistance, he suffered not remorse or com- 
mon humanity to interfere. lie was of a 
^religious and somewhat gloomy temper, 
which- did not at all displease the monks 
and priests who ruled so much in those days ; 
but ambition was the principal passion in 
his heart, and neither religion nor any other 
consideration had any effect in opposition 
to that, lie was, moreover, of a shrewd, 
keen, and intelligent mind, and nctiv(^ and 
energetic in all his habits. His education 
liad been carefully attended to, at least iij 
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all military matters, in order to fit him lor 
the government of Normandy, in Avhieh 
duchy hi^ father soon foresaw he would 
have an uneasy seat; and from a very early 
period of his life he had heard of little but 
wars and battles, fof Duke llobert himself, 
during the •greater part of his life, ^Vas en- 
gaged ill hostilities with his ovfii vassals, or 
with other princes ; and the beginning of his 
son’s career was to be attended by thc»same 
misfortunes, llobert difcd during a journey ^ 
to the Holy Land, when William was a mere 
lad, receiving educfition at the court of 
France. As he was not Robert’s son by 
a lawful marriage, and as Jlobert had left 
many near relations, a great number of 
o])])i)nents started up to claim the* duke- 
dom as soon as his father was dead; and 
the King of France himself determined to 
^•y if he could not subdue the duchy of 
Konnandy. The States of that duchy, how- 
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ever — that is to say, the nobles and clergy — 
had taken an oath of fidelity to William be- 
fore his father’s de])artiire ; and the King of 
France, who was a weak and undecidc'd 
prince, siifiered the hoy, whom he liad en- 
tirely in liis power, to return to Normandy, 
although he intended to take it'4rom him at 
an after time. 'J'hiis William, at a very early 
age, was forced to defend himself against a 
numher of enemies, which he did, however, 
with great success, first under his governor, 
or tutor, the constable of Normandy, and 
afterwards as liis own master. One after the 
other, he defeated all the claimants to the 
duchy, and successfully combated the troops 
of the King of France, who twice invaded 
his territories, lie thus gained great prac- 
tical experience in war — an art for which his 
natural abilities fitted him well ; and he 
could certainly have no better school fo” 
ruling a refractory people than Normandy 
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during tlio first eight or ten years of his 
sovereignty. At hrst he showed himself 
ex ce(‘di ugly generous and merciful towards 
his enemies, pardoning his adversaries with 
great good liiimour when he had subdued 
tliem ; but he was ^oon laugh L that greater 
severity wa§ necessary, and he had huarned 
to rule with vigour, and eveti sternnessj 
before he sailed for the shores of Eng- 
land. 

Ill all these wars, and ihany which had pre 
ceded them, the Norman nobles had accpiired 
great military skill ; and, though they had 
been very rapidly civilized after their first 
invasion of Erance, and settlement in Nor- 
mandy, they had lost none of that enterpris- 
ing character which distinguished them in 
their barbarous state. Little more than a hun- 
dred and fifty years had passed since, by a 
feeaty between Charles the Simple, King of 
loanee, and a chief called Hollo, the Duchy of 

G 2 
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.Norinandy, and the homage of Britanny, had 
been given up to the half-savage Norlhnien. 
During tljat])eriod, the Normans had ac(Uiiivd 
arts, chivalrous liabits, and more polislied 
manners; butthey had nothad time lolose i]< 
lli(‘ habits of 2)ea(ie those warlike tastes and 
that strong desire of conquest* with wliich 
they first set out from the far north. 'I'lie 
Saxons, on the contrary, had passed more 
than, six hundred years in England, thcj 
erreater part of which time, though frequentl; 
disturbed by wars amongst themselves, am’ 
against the Danes, had been ])assed in peaeis 
ful occupations, and in a settled state ; so 
that William had great advantages, both 
from his own eharacjter and habits, from the 
idiaracter of the pcoide he led to war, and 
from the habits of the people he went to 
subdue. 

When the victory at Hastings was com 
pletc, William offered up thanks to God 
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upon the field of battle. It is very impious 
and wieked to thank God for the success of 
any e^il agt which he j)ennits for his own 
\\ise piirposi^s; but nimi continually shut 
•}u‘ii eyi^s to the nature of thi‘ir own actions, 
and ilierefore it is ^lot surprising-, perha])s, 
that WilliaiTi should think he had as good a 
title to tlie throm‘ us Harold. He next had 
all the dead of his own army carefully 
buriijd; and then, after a short ])aiise to rest 
his troops, he began hif? march into the iii^ 
terior of the country. In the first ])hice, 
however, as it was necessary to have ijome 
secure port for his ships, and a j^lace of re- 
triatt for himself in case of reverse, he seized 
u])on Dover after a very slight resistance, 
and .s])cnt eight days there in fortifying the 
town, and endeavouring to restore his men 
to health, as they were sufl'ering from an in- 
fectious disease. The important town of 
Canterbury, and the county of Kent gene- 
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rally, sent deputies to oiler submission to 
the Conqueror upon certain conditions, which 
were granted ; and William niar(*hcd on to- 
Avards Jiondon unopposed. The citizens, 
however, headed by JMorcar and bhlwin, 
shut the gates of the metropolis against him, 
and show ed a strong resolutioiV of resisting 
to the last'j but they were unfortunately 
permitted to make a sally. The troops of 
the city were routed by the Normans with 
n’reat slaughter ; and the fugitives carried 
back into the town fresh consternation and 
bitter wailing for the slain. At the same 
time, it would seem the clergy fell otl‘ from 
the ])arty of Edgar Atheling, and secretly 
persuaded the people to submit to the Con- 
queror.* The llames of Soutlnvark, which 
w^as burnt by the Normans, tended to in- 
crease the terrors of the Londoners ; and 
William proceeded to take measures for cut» 
ting off the sup])lies of the metropolis. 
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Marcliing up the course of tlio river, he 
crossed the Thames at Wallingford, Wtastiiig 
tlie district^ through which he passed, and in 
the eiicl arrived at Berkhainstead, wherc^ it 
would ajipear lie fixed his head quarters, 
sending detachments to the very gates of 
Jwondon. people murmured ; thciclergy 

openly eabiilled in favour of subijiission; and 
seeing that it would be impossible to defend a 
(jity in such a state, Morcar and Edwii^ led 
the large force whicli still ndlicred to them out 
of the caj)ital, and proceeded by rapid marches 
towards the north. J’heir departure wa;5 the 
signal for every one to seek their own safety 
by submission ; and the archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, with two other prelates, 
some of the ])rincipal citizens and anagis- 
trat(?s of London, a great number of the 
nobility, and Edgar Atheling hinisell^ pro- 
«;eded to Berkhainstead, submitted to the 
(ionqueror, and made him an offer of the 
(.h*<jwn. 
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The most straiif^e event of tliis extraor- 
dinary invasion now took ])]acc. AVilliam 
had come into England, claiming the crown 
as his right by the will of Edward the Con- 
fessor ; but now, when it was offered to him 
by prelates, nobles, people, tand the heir of 
the Saxon monarchs, he affected a good deal 
of hesitfitior in accepting it ; Jind when he 
had done so, founded his claim upon elec- 
tion,^ and not upon tlie title which he had 
before put forth. 

rvi ^ 

He did accept the crown, howTJvcr, but 
from some suspicions, ])robably, of the good 
faith of the Londoners, he show^cd no great 
haste to trust himself wdthin the w alls of the 
city. He demanded hostages, and sent a 
detachment of his forces to take possession 
of the capital, and build a fortress there to 
overawe the town, while he himself remained 
at Bcrkhamstcad, or in its neighbourhood, 
hunting or hawking in the w^oods and fields 
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of Ilcrtforclsliirc. Ilis coronation was ap- 
pointed to take place in Westminster Abbey 
on Cliristmjis-day, 10G(>, and William re- 
paired in great pomp to the minster at the 
time appointed. He was attended by a 
great body of English and Norman nobles ; 
and Aldred, archbishop of York, who, barely 
twelve months before, had placed the crown 
on the head of Harold, prepared to perform 
the same ceremony for the Conqu(;ror. 
Stigand, the archbishop of Canterbury, was^ 
not permitted to crowm the new king, for 
after the ex])ulsion of the Norman Robert 
from the see of Canterbury, Stigand had 
never been acknowledged as archbishop by 
the Normans or the Pope. By some strange 
chance, a foreign bishop was also present, 
namely, the Bishop of Constance, a place 
not within the territories of William at all ; 
iiml he assisted the archbisho]) in the coro- 
nation. Aldred took the oath of the king to 
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prolcot tlio chiircli, to govum tlio nation 
equitably, to enact just laws, and cause them 
to be observed ; to put down rapine and in- 
justice, and to do equal right bctwemi Nor- 
mans and Englishmen. ITe also, before he 
put the crown on William’s head, addressed 
the Anglo-Saxons in their ov/n language, 
demanding, if they chose that prince for 
their king. The Bishop of Constance put 
the. same question to the Normans; and 
.shouts of assent testified the unanimous will 
of the assembly. William was then enthroned 
and crowned with tlie usual ceremonies, 
amidst tlie vociferous acclamations of the 
Saxons. 

These rash expressions of joy at liaving 
obtained a new master produced very fatal 
consequences. At some little distance round 
the Abbey were built a great many houses 
of wood ; and in the oj)cn s])aee betwciij'n 
these and the church was stationed a largcj 
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Ixxly of William’s f^uards. The shouts of 
the multitude within the building, in a tongue 

whicdi th(^3i did not understand, alarmed and 

« 

enraged the fierce Normans. They fancied 
that the English within the church were in 
the act of attachiiifj their prince ; and in a 
fit of stupid* fury, without \vaiting forTarther 
information, they set fire to the wooden 
houses of the Saxons, producing a tumult 
within and without the Abbey, which alai'ined 
William himself, and mhde the Oonquera” 
of Hastings turn pale. By great exertions 
the tumult was (pielled, and the lire extin- 
guished ; but the event left a rancorous feel- 
ing towards the Normans in the bosoms of 
the English, which was not easily appeased. 

William now being seated on the flironc, 
and in possession of a great part of the 
country, did all he could to gain the aflec- 
1^)11 of his new subjects, lie had met with 
great difficulties in getting money enough to 
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ciiYvy tlirougli Lis invasion of England; to 
maintain himself in liis conquest required 
more ; and liis Norman nobles were looking 
for honours and rewards. It was necessary, 
therefore, to obtain gold ; but Willijim very 
piTidently resolved to se/jk it by those means 
that would give least offence to his new sub- 
jects. Harold had collected a great amount 
of treasure at Winchester, and as there was 
nobody to assert the rights of the dead 
iirince’s family, William seized all his wealth 
without oj)i)osition. This only sufficed, 
however, to satisfy the Norman nobles, the 
monks and priests, and the pope ; and to 
supply his further necessities the king, 
without having recourse to a tax, gently 
intimated to the most wealthy nobles and 
bodies of citizens, that some presents w ould 
be very acceptable. 1’his mild metliod of 
squeezing them w^as at first successfid; 
and a very considerable sum was gained by 
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sueli means. All William’s first acts were 
highly popular. lie strictly forbade his 
Nornjari sgldiers to injure or insult the Eng- 
lish. He made vast promises of protection 
and kindness to his Saxon subjects ; and he 
contented himself with stretching the rights 
of conquer no farther than seizing the 
lands of Harold, his brothers, itnd the Eng- 
lish nobles who had fallen in actual warfare 
against him. This was as little perha^is as 
could be expected ; and*the people began Jo 
entertain a great opinion of his moderation 
and equity. He still seemed to entertain 
some suspicions of the citizens of London ; 
and a few days after his coronation he re- 
tired to Barking, in Essex, where all these 
measures for conciliating the English, and 
yet rewjirding his Norman followers, were 
taken. The fame of his affability, justice 
itnd moderation, s])read throughout the wliolc 
country; and the great nobles, who had 
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been previously preparing for resistance, 
abandoned their intention, and flocked to 
Ihivking to make their submission. Amongst 
these were hhlwin alid Morcar, nlio were 
received Avith every testimony of esteimi. 
Tlie estates and lionojiirs of fill who sub- 
mi ttedj were preserved to them 'by the new 
king; and ‘ Edgar Atheling himself was 
treated with the utmost favour, and ^(^cei^ ed 
a grant of several large estates at the liaiids 
p/.the usurper. William then made a tour 
through the greater part of Engkaud, show- 
ing courtesy and kindness to all, and gain- 
ing greatly upon the good opinion of the 
])COple ; but, not trusting entirely to their 
affection, he caused several strong casth^s to 
be built at cveuy point of im])ortance, and 
garrisoned them with his Norman forces. 

IJaving thus by conciliating regard, and 
guarding against surprise, done as much a*s 
he could in so short a time to scicure the 
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Iviiigdom lie liad conquered, William re- 
turned for a time to Normandy, taking with 
him Edgar Atheling, the Earls, kidwin and 
Morcar, and Stigaiid, Arehbishojj of Canter- 
bury. They went not indeed in the painful 
position of prisoners, but rather as guests, 
who might «it any moment become hostages ; 
and the very splendour which tlu^yfelt them- 
selves bound to disjilay in the court of their 
conqueror, and which we are told excited the 
wonder and admiration of the Normans, 
must have been very distasteful to their feel- 
ings. 

It would, uudeubtedly, have been more 
prudent for William to remain in his new 
dominions, till his power was secured ; 
and it is generally supposed that his; object 
in visiting Normandy, was to display himself 
ill the eyes of his fellow-countrymen, as a 
fyeat conqueror and a magnificent king. 
Others have indeed supposed that he wished 
H 2 
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to try tlic fidelity of the English before he 
confided fully in them ; and the trial was nt 
all events very sev(*re. On his departure, 
he left the government in the hands ' of his 
brother Odo, of llayeux, and of William 
Eitzosborne, one of the most celebrated 
leadeir in his army ; but if hi«^ charge to 
them, like that which lu‘ had before given 
to his principal oflicers, was to treat his 
English subjects with equity and kindness, 
the regents sa<lly betrayed their trust. The 
Nornnm soldiery in general, no longer over- 
awed by the presence of their monarch, as- 
sumed all the insolence of concpierors, and 
oppressed and maltreated the Saxons 
throughout the wdiole kingdom. No redress 
Avas to be obtained from the regents, who 
encouraged the soldiery in trampling the 
natives of the land under toot; and the spirit 
of revolt began to show itself in many placets.. 
The men of Kent broke out into open resist- 
ance ; and calling to their aid Eustace, Count 
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of noulogiic, then at enniity with William, 
they hcsiegc'd Dover eastle, but were re- 
])uls(*(l with loss, and abandoned by their 
confederate. 

The revolt in ilerefoidshire was even 
more serious. I'he Normans ])lundered 

t 

the estates* and maltreated the peasantry 
of a Saxon earl, Iviiown by the name 
of Edric the Forester. Edric attacked and 
drove them forth, and on their rent^wing 
their insolent attempts, ctilled to his aid two 
of the Welsh princes, and r(*taliated upon 
the Normans in Herefordshire the cruelties 
they had inlli<*ted upon the Saxons. Mur- 
murs and discontent spread throughout the 
whole land ; and a general rising for the 
])urpose of massacreing the Normajis was 
upon the eve of taking place, when William, 
warned of the state of J^ngland, suddenly 
‘*p})eared at Winchelsca, and proceeded with 
ijl speed to London. Here he was imme- 
diately siiiTouiided by the Saxon nobles and 
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piclatcb, till cagcily picfciimg then com 
pldiiits against the icgcnts William lis 
tentd \\itli mikliHss and aflability, piomiscd 
icdicbs, and giantcd sc\cial petitions, so 
that tianquillity \vas ioi the time icstoicd 
Ihis peaceful state eontmued but loi a \eiy 
shoit jieiiod, the king’s want o/* in one > be- 
eoming piessing, and no lesouiee being 
open foi supphing his tieasui}. In these 
(iieunistanees, he ievi\ed the oelious ta^ 
called Danegelt, and iii a \ei> lew weeks 

k * 

lesistuiee ajipeaied m \aiious jiaits ol the 
couiiti} I^xetei was the fust eitj which 
lose against the king, the people being en- 
couiaged to revolt by Githa, the mothei of 
Harold, who had amassed consideiable 
tieasuies in the town Ihe eiti/eiis called 
till the iieighbouiing eountiy to then aiel, 
lepaiied then walls, laid up lai^^e stoics, aiiel 
prejiaied to elelenel themsehes manfullv» 
Hut the 1 apid mo\ ements of the king speedily 
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suppressed tlie revolt; for iiiarcliiiig at once 
to Ex('ter, in the midst of vvintcu’, ho laid 
sieg(' to (own, and foieed it to siiirendor, 
aft(‘r a si('ge of eighteen days, (xillia es- 
(‘M])(‘d to Flanders, <*aiTying her wealth with 
her; and William marched through Devon- 
shire and Cdriiwall, suppressing all tendency 
to tumult, and pacifying the vvlAjle countiy 
through which he passed. 

Ho was not destined to hnovv peace, how- 
ever; for hardly was oi\e conspiracy sui)- 
jm'ssed before another brohe forth. It is true, 
witli the vain expectation of tranquillitT"in 
which men indulge even when they have ac- 
(piired anything vvrongfull> , William fancied, 
Av hen tlie le volt in 1 )evonshire vv as suj)pressed, 
tliat he might indulge in some little re])ose ; 
and his qiu'eii, Matilda, ^vas brought over to 
Ihigland, for tin* j)urposc of being crowned, 
A^^iich cenunony was performed on Wliit 
Swndav , by the Archbishoji of YorL. 1 ler 
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to incdclk* tlio nion* po^YCM•^ul of llio 

Saxon nobles. Ktlwiii and Moicar, tln‘ two 
most popular and woabliy of ]Mij»lisli 
carls, were left in possession of tlieir oilicc's 
and property ; and William courted lliem 
for some time, nilli eviuy ap])earance of re- 
j^ard. • lie even ])romised Edwin to Ix'sto^v 
upon liini o^ic of his daughters in marriage ; 
but, when the young nobleman elaiiiK'd tlie 
fulfilment of this engagement, William re- 
f;ised to keej) his Word ; and lidwin retired 
with his brother into the north, in order to 
]Yi\‘ pare for taking arms against the usurper. 
The A>hole provinces north of the J lumber 
’were ready for revolt. \ Ork \vas eager in 
the Saxon cause. ^Thc Kings of J^enmark 
and Scotland allied themselves with the in- 
surgents, auft an attack upon the Normans 
from the side of Wales Avas concerted with 
the prine(* of that eoiintry, ihshIv alHcxl 
hkbvin and jMorcar. I'his was tlu* mo^l 
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ronni(liil)lt' cr)nsj)iracy William had 

ycl iiK't AAitli ; and the historians tell ns that 
liis ^ood Jortunc' did not desert him. My 
heli(‘f IS, ho\Yever, that fortune has very little 
to do with war. Something, inde(*d, must 
de])end ii})on ae(*ident, hut in \var, as in 
most other \hings, a man’s success is gent'- 
rally brought about by vigour^ dc'termina- 
tion, judgment, and promj)titiide. As soon 
as William heard that the two Earls Wi^re in 
arms in the north, he -put himself at die 
head of his for<‘es, marched against them 
with the utmost ra2‘)idity, and coining n2',t/n 
them before they w^ere fully jirej^ared, left 
them no choice hut to fight with insufficient 
forces, to fly the kingdom, or to throw them- 
selves U2)on his mercy. I'liey cho«e tlu* 
hitler course ; and William, iif order to con- 
ciliate the great body of the jieople, par- 
d^iu'd the two Earls, hut \ery unwisely 
])ynished a great number of the interior 
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Saxons. Many were imprisoned; and the 
city of York was forced to pay a large fine, 
and receive a garrison of Norman soldiers. 

This treatment of their followers showed 
I'idwin and Morcar that their own punish- 
ment WiTS only delayed from motives of 
polic}"-; and, wise betimes, they fled to the 
court of Malcolm, King of Scotland, who had 
made his peace with William, but who re- 
ceivc.d them with the greatest kindness. 
Edgar Atheling, aiid other great nobles of 
the country, now thoroughly convinced that 
It ,.as the plan of William to oppress, and 
not to rule, the Saxon peo])le, followed the 
example of the two Earls, and th(^ young 
Saxon prince reached Scotland in safety, 
with his sisters, Margaret and Christina. 
Their reception by the King of Scotland 
was as kind as that which ho had given to 
Edwin and Morcar; and, captivated by the 
beauty and grace of the Princess Margaret, 
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lio united himself to her by marriage, froin 
which connexion sprang Matilda, wliose dc- 
scendant,^llenry II., King of England, thus 
united the blood of the Saxon and the Nor- 
man races. It is probable that William 
rejoiced at the voluntary exile of so many 
whom he Bad just cause to fear; bift every 
step which tyranny takes for its*own security 
is accompanied by some certain danger. A 
number of the Saxon nobles lied to Den- 
mark, and their reprcs^5ntations possc^^^ed 
Swein, the Danish king, with a hope of 
conquering l^ingland. Any rule, iii^iiict, 
seemed to the unfortunate Saxons preferable 
to that of the Norman ; and the Northum- 
brians, who were principally of Danish ex- 
traction, longed for the presence ftf their 
kindred race to free them from the hated 
sway of the Conqueror. Enemies, in short, 
►fUrrounded William on every side ; and 
while the Nortliumbrians prepared for a 
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fi( sli and the Ikcts ol Dtnniailv A\eic 

collt( ling foi the meditated inxasion, the 
sons ol llaiold, \\lio hid tahen uliigc in 
111 land, landed ^^ltha loiee supplied to them 
by Dll mot, king ol that loiinti}, and ia\aged 
the shoicsolthe Biistol Channel, altei sLi}- 
ing a sa\on nobleman, who, to show his 
/eal loi his new mastei, maiehed against 
till sons ot Ills loimii king V seeond e\- 
piditi > 11 , which tliij nnide not long altei, 
pioMil less loitu lak, loi, Ihuing landeel in 
l)e\onshne, the) weie encounteied twne in 
(ml da} b} a body of tlie Jsoinians, and di - 
leated on both oerasions with teiiible loss 
It would be endli ss to tell }ou all the eon- 
spnaeies that sueeeeded one anothei, which, 
indeed. Old} sei\ed to show the ineieasing 
animosit} betwien the ISoinians and tin 
Imghsh 1 must content ni} sill, then loi e, 
with giving you some account of the invasion 
of the Danes, and the using of Noithum- 
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berland, lliough all the authors I have road 
difTer very j^njatly as to many of the parti- 
cnhu's. *f1ie Northumbrians, as we have 
seen, were always a very turbulent race ; and 
William, havinj^ received intimation that 
they were preparing to revolt, resolved to 
bridle them by severe measures. lie ac- 
cordingly sent into Northumberland one of 
the fiercest and most oppressive of his Nor- 
man followers. Ihis was Robert Cuftiniin, 
who took up his abode at Durham will'.- a 
very considerable body of Norman cavalry, 
and, it would appear, began speedily to 
show his disposition, if not the commands he 
had received. The organization of North- 
umbrians, however, was more complete 
than he had believed. The Danish fleet 
was preparing to sail. The citizens of York 
were on the eve of revolt; and on the SOlh 
(Tf January, 1099, Cummin was surprised 
iind slain, with more than seven hundred of 
1 2 
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Lis followers. Almost at the same time 
\ ork Castle was l)esi(!g(‘d by the eitizens. 
liobc^rt Fitz-llieliarcl, the goveanbr of the 
city, was killed in the insurrection ; and the 
Danish licet, of three hundred ships, sip* 
pcared in the Ilumhor, commanded by 
Osborn, brother of the King of Denmark. 
Joining the English insurgents, who had 
called them to their shores, the Danes im- 
mediately proceeded to assist in the siege of 
Yc:;k Castle, which was filled with Normans, 
who had taken refuge there at the first out- 
brealt of the insurrection, and who Avere 
resolutely prepared to defend themselves in 
hopes of relief from William. In order, 
hoAVGA^cr, to deprive the enemy of the cover 
afforded to an attacking force by the houses 
of the suburb, the Normans set fire to them. 
The flames sj)read to the toAvn; and the 
peo])le, enraged to fury at Avhat they con- 
sidered a mere act of barbarous vengeance, 
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rushed tumultuously to the attack of the 
(*astlo, and carricid it by assault. The Avholo 
j^arriscm, consisting of three tliousand war- 
like Normans, were put to the sword hy the 
Danes and Saxons, with the exception of 
four persons, consij^iing of the governor, his 
wife, and two children, who were spared, 
notwithstanding the rage of the people. Tlie 
united army of the Northumbrians and th(^ 
Danes had been joined by Edgar Atlftding, 
a noble Saxon named Cdspatric, and anot^ier 
of the name of Wolthcof; and the custody 
of York Castle was committed to the latter. 
Insurrections, at the same time, had tjrfvcni 
])lace in other parts of the country; and had 
the nation but shown jtself united at this 
moment, the power of the Norman Con- 
queror would probably have Cecil at an end. 
Such, however, was not the case; and no 
^meral rising took place. The situation of 
William, however, was still perilous in the 
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extii me Tf lie maielud at onct to the 
noUh, his jiiiscnrc \\ is uif^iiitlv 

lu c(l( (1, lu kit his soiithcin ttiiit(v u s uink 
f( lull (1, and opi ii to in\ atti injit ol his i m - 
mils. It hi kit th( Dines ind \oithiini 
biians to establish thiji powei hrinlj iii 
till noith, a 1 ilhing point would bi lluic 
ciiatid for all the inalcontints thioughout 
the land Ills piocecdings weu thus len- 
dticdinuch sIonm i than usual, and it was not 
tilb ifti r It oik had been foi some time in the 
hands of the mem}, that \\ illiam Miitund 
to lead his tioops ag*iinst the Danes His 
wiu,"^h was not appeased at .ill b} dela}, 
howe^cr , and wrlieii he began his niaiih, he 
swoie liy God’s splmdoui, whidi was his 
common oalli, that he would lay tin whole 
of ISoithumbeiland waste, and evtiipate 
till inhabitants Had tin Dam s ii maun el 
tiue to then allies, he would ha\i (eniinl 
it diffieiilt to execute his tin eat, anel know- 
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that siu*h must be the case, AVilliam 
had rt'course to other uhnuis than arms to 
rid hiinscy* of tlic most Ibrmidable of his 
op])on(‘nrs. Sc*<‘ret nej^otiations tooh place 
]>(*tNve(‘n tlu‘ Danisli commamh'i* and the 
Norman })rincc ; and tlie unfortunate Saxons 
^v(‘re sacrificed to the pjreialy avarice s)f the 
on(‘, and tlie cunning of the other* Osborn re- 
ceived a lar^c* sum of money to retire to his 
mitive land, and the Northumbrians werj‘ left 
to contend alone with a merciless sovereign. 
The first act of William was directed to re- 
eo\er York; but the Saxons, desjjairinp' of 
clemency, defended the castle with the i^^ist 
gallant dc’terniination. Waltheof, the com- 
mander, dis])layed a degree of courage, 
determination, and skill, in resisting all 
William’s efforts, which woif even the ad- 
miration of the Compieror; and the siege 
*^^1^s ])rolracted so long, that the king almost 
despaired of success. Famine, howe\er, did 
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the work wliit^i the Norman sword could 
not accomplish ; and the gallant Waltheof 
was at length forced to surremjc'r. What 
terms he made we do not know ; but the 
esteem and admiration of the king for his 
gallant opponent were marked by the ho- 
nours and favours wdiich he showered uj)on 
him. Not- contented with ])ardoning his 
anni*d resistance, William loaded him with 
honours, and bestowtal iii)on him the hand 
of his niece, Judith, >Nhieh, though intended 
undoubtedly as the greatest boon he could 
ben^ow, jnoved a curse, instead of a blessing, 
to the unfortunate Waltheof. 

Taithful to his vindictive oath, AVilliam, 
£ts soon as the sj)ring of 1070 had fully set 
in, marched northward as far as the town of 
Ili'xham, wasting the whol(‘ country ^^ith 
fire and sword. 4'he most frightful i xcesses 
and barbarities were committed by his* 
troops. No age, rank, or sex was sj>aved ; and 
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ill the space of a very few months, more than 
a hundred thousand persons jierished, cithtT 
by faminc'.or the sword. The houses, and 
even the eliurches, were burnt to the j^round, 
and the whole country, between York and 
Durham, was reduej^d to a wilderness, in 
which stato'it continued for more than nine 
years. This terrible execution* over, Wil- 
liam returned to the south, but with no feel- 
ings of love and aileetioii for his English 
subjeets, whom he seems- hence forth to hove 
looked upon as enemies, only to be kept 
down by rigour and opj)ression. EVtuy 
Saxon was removed J’rom the offices he h^ld, 
with the exception only of Waltheof and 
Cospatric, the former of whom continued for 
some time high in the king’s favour; while 
the latter obtained the earldoifi of Xorthum- 
berhnid by su])j)lying the king’s neci'ssitic's 
•with a large sum of money. Even tlie 
h'i4^her clergy were not exempU*d from the 
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geiioral fate of (lieir coiuitrymeii. liCf^ates 
Avcre obtaiiu^d from ]{ome, wliicli liad always 
be(‘ii favoiirabb' to tlie Nonnaii (‘Oinjiicror ; 
and tliey certaiidy ])erforined liis will wilb all 
due dilij^eiica? and obedi(‘n(*e. 'J’ln^ Saxon 
bishops and abbots were reniov(‘d to niabe way 
for Xorinans; and, with or witlioiit the sanc- 
tion of the bead <»f the elinrch, many of the 
monasteries were strip])ed of the wcadtli they 
contained, ii])on j)relences wbicli were easily 
found in times so full <»f troublt* aTid insur- 
re<‘tion. 

iS’umerous other revolts took jdace, but 
W.'ibam was still successful ; and, in one 
wbicb occurred in the Isle, of Ely, the f^allant 
I^LarT Morcar was delivered uj) in a treach- 
erous manlier by those iii whom he. placed 
the greatc'st trust. iMlwin, his brother, a 
nobh;man beloved by the whoh; J’ln}»lish 
nation, was betrayed still more vilely, ^)y 
threii brothers, his most intimate fri(*nds. 
In order, it would semii, to tiain tin; avmiv 
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of Willijiin, tli(*s(' iiifainoiis traitors attacked 
tlic young (‘arl as he Avas /lying to Scotland, 
jind Diit liini to death, Avith tAAcnty of his 
folloAAcrs. lla\ing eom})leti‘d the murder, 
they cut oil* tli(*ir Aietim’s head, and carried 
it to AVilliain, doubtless (‘xpecting great ho- 
nours and icAwards; but even the stem Xor- 
man A\as movi‘d at the lanumtalfle sight, and 
shed tears over his fallen enemy. Instead 
of receiving reAvard, the traitors Avt*i;e ba- 
nished from tlu* rejilm f(*r e\er; but the mo- 
mentary imjadse of geuerositv had no pi*r- 
manent e/I'ect ; and the Norman sliTAseil 
himself no less cruel, exacting, and o])}ijgL's- 
sive than before. Those anIioih he had 
])oAvm' to oppress he did not fail to tramjile 
on ; and those Avhoni he feared to tran>j>le on, 
he stroA’e to coneiliati*. Nono'of the Saxons, 
hoAA(‘Aer, Avere in the latter (*ase ; and all 
• sifd'eK'd, SODIUM’ or later, from his siispicMoiis 
aud \imlieli\e charaeter. 

AOL. II. K 
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Malcolm, King of Scotland, had, as wc 
have seen, shown on all occasions the gi’eatcst 
kindness and friendship for the unfortunate 
Saxon exiles. In the latter revolts, too, he 
had taken a more active part; and at length, 
issuing forth froln Cumberland, he ravaged 
the neighbouring parts of William’s domi- 
nions, with - a degree of barbarity not less 
than the king had showed himself. To ])ut 
a stop to these incursions, as soon as the 
various Saxon partisans in the south were 
subdued, William marched his army into the 
Scottish territory, and prepared to take ven- 
geance upon Malcolm. The King of Scot- 
land was not unprepared to receive l)im, and 
even advanced, it is said, with a considerable 
force, to give him battle. l^iHch, however, 
had some reverence for his opponent’s power 
and military capacity, and after the two ar- 
mies had remained in each other’s presin: Hi 
for several days, a treaty of ])ed(ie was con- 
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c1u(1(m1 between the two monarchs, in virtue 
of which Malcolm did homage to William 

for (he hwuls he possessed within the Eng- 

■ 

lish pale ; and William agreed to receive 
Edgar Atheling into favour, and allow him a 
pension suitable to ^lis rank. 

Upon what pretence we do not fixaclly 
know — perhaps on account of the feeble re- 
sistance he had offered to the King of Scot- 
land — li^arl Oospatric, on William’s return 
from the north, was deprived of Northumber- 
land, which was bestowed upon his old com- 
panion in arms, AValtheof. This act of jus- 
tice* or injustice performed, AVilliam, loo4i«>iig 
upon his English territories as safe, deter- 
mined to visit his continental dominions, in 
order to sup])ress\i revolt which had* taken 
place amongst the peojde of M&ine, instigated 
to rebellion by Fulke, Count of Anjou, who 
•liaTl, it would seem, some claim upon the ter- 
ritfory. Jicavingthc greater part of his Nor- 
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mans in England, to enjoy a short period of 
re])ose, William composed the army >vhicli 
h(* now led into Normandy almost entirely of 
Saxons, who might be dangerous if left be- 
hind, and who, under his own eye, could be 
ruled with greater ease. ^ This policy proved 
very successful. The Saxons, mingled with 
the Normans, fought with the utmost bravery 
on behalf of the sovereign whom they now 
served, and the j)eople of Maine were soon 
red\iced to obedience ; but while thus suc- 
cessful on the Continent, new and uiux- 
pceted dangers were arising in the country 
Wi!?him had left behind. The Saxons, it is 
true, remained in subjection, but the very 
Nornifans, on whoni he had relied with the 
most im])licit confidence, \\>[ibniheh:id loaded 
with favours, and pampered in their inso- 
lence, now jirepared to hurl him from thi; 
throne to wliich they liad aided to raise lii.n. 
I’lie chief conspirators were lioger, hhirl of 
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Hereford, and Ralph, Earl of Norfolk, who 
had proposed an alliance between their two 
families, mby the marriage of the latter to the 
sister of the former. William, probably un- 
willing to see two such powerful families 
united, refused his ^consent to the marriage ; 
and, proceeding with contemptuous Scorn of 
the King’s will, the two baroAs completed 
the marriage, and invited a large party of 
their friends and connexions to the wedding 
feast. Amongst others* was Waltheof, pari 
of Northumberland, who had married, as I 
have told you, Judith, the niece of the** Con- 
queror. This wi'etched woman had oli^'tays 
abhorred her Saxon husband, who had pro- 
bably been forced iipoi^her, according to the 
custom of the tihVs, by the will ofher*power- 
ful uncle. I'lifortunately gifing way to the 
habits ofhis nation, Waltheof drank more wine 
tJfan a reasonable man should do, and when 
a41 the guests were more or less intoxicatcd> 
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a. coiispiraev >vas jiroposcd hy tlic two J^^arls, 
lor the purpose of (le])riviii^^ William of liis 
crown. Abuse of every hind was ishowm c il 
upon him by liis Xoniiaii laxoiirites. Jf< 
was called tyrannous, oppressive ; and the 
meanness of his birth, by his mother’s side, 
was noc forgotten. It was arrangt'd that the 
Danes, the VvYdsh, and the disconteiucd Kng- 
lish should all be call(‘d u])on to co-operate 
ill liis overthrow ; and tin? Xornians rose from 
the feast to pre]iare<lbr tin; exenMUion of th(‘ir 
design, while the unliajipy Waltlu'of awohe; 
from 'his drunkeiiness to regret and a])])re- 
lieieJ/)!!. After ])ondering for sonn? time 
ii])on his luelvless fait*, the gallant Knglish- 
inan, the bravest and noblest of his ra-ee h.*ft 
in the ‘land, communicato^i the fact of the 
conspiracy to his wife, whose fidelity and tif- 
fectioii he did not doubt, and then revealed 
the whole to Laiifninc, now Archbisho]) of 
Canterbury, a foreigner, it is tru(‘, but a 
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him fli(‘ advice which mii^ht he ('xpcjctcd from 
his chjirac<(^r. 1 1(3 eoiins(‘lh‘d him to hasten 
iJiimediately to Xormandy, and, casting him- 
self n])on tlie mercy of th(‘ King, io reveal to 
him all he knew of^the treasonable designs 
against him. 

Waltheof followed the advice he had re- 
ci‘ived; but his faithless wife, .liidith, had 
beforeliand with him; and a nu'Sfsengtu* 
from her had already eobveyed to AV’^illiam 
iiot only news of the (•ons])iracy, but of her 
liiisband’s share in the guilt. Williaifi re- 
(•('ivcal him and heard his confession -nith 
less wrath than might have been ex])ected. 
It is (3V(3n assert(*d that; he promised him 
pardon ; but he (Tj‘tained him near Inin, and 
at once set out to Kngland, lo strike at the 
l('ad(‘rs of the conspiracy, 'riu^y had bi*en 
‘s])Tedily informed of Waltheof’s journey to 
Nbrmandy ; and, concluding that ho had 
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gone to confess liis crime, they foolishly took 
arms before their j)re|)ai*atioiis were eom])l('te. 
Even before William’s return, lliiir attcunpt 
had been rendered hopeless by the vigour 
and decision of those whom the Coiupieror 
had left as regents. Tl»e Earl of Hereford 
was defeated, and taken by the Norman 
forces in AV'orecstershire ; and the Earl of 
Norfolk, after losing a battle near Cambridge, 
agaiivst Odo, the King’s brother, retreated 
into the castle of Norwich, where lie was im- 
mediately besieged. Dreading the king’s 
wrath if he fell into his hands whilst his rage 
was- still at its height, the Earl contrived to 
effect his escape. His young wife, who re- 
mained ill the castle, defended it for several 
days, find then surrender<^h, upon condition 
of being jiernittted to join lun* husband. 

Shortly after these events had taktui ])lace, 
William himself reached Jhigland, and pro- 
ceeded to crush out the last sparks of the 
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coiis])ira(;y. Cruelty and injustice marlved 
the wliohi of liis course at this time ; and, 
indeed, eaeli year as he grew older, his teni- 
])er seinned to become more and more harsli 
and revengeful. Marching into tlu^ west, he 
(•ausetl a number of persons to be seized, of 
whom some were hanged, some had their 
eyes ])ut out, and many had thrfr hands cut 
oir. An infinite number of others were 
banished and outlawed; the eonsj)iraey Ji^erved 
as a ])ret(*xt for op])ressing the Saxons, 
and the work of ])illage began again amongst 
those of that race who still remainedfcj)os- 
S('ss(h 1 of wealth or property. Willjjjjyi’s 
total want of (upiity was shown in his treat- 
imnit of the three princi])al conspirators. 
The Earl of lldfid’ord, with whom it origi- 
nat(‘d, though not absolutely '|)ardoned, was 
treat i‘d with great lenity, and only condemned 
*to*imj)risonnu*nt. Ralph, Earl of Xorfolh, 
was, for the time, out of the king’s reach ; 
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but Walthcof was near at hand, and though 
the least guilty, was the most sc'vevely dealt 
with. He was brave, generous, and noble, 
beloved by the whole peo])le, and even 
esteemed and admired by the Ix'tter sort of 
the Normans. On the other hand, however, 
ho was possessed of gi-eat wealtli and larger 
estates, which the Norman courtiers, and, 
perhaps, the hing himself, longed to seize; 
and IvD had a wife, who, desirous of marry- 
ing another, saw no means of doing so, ex- 
cept by procuring his death. All the iidliienee 
of th^ courtiers and of Judith was em])loved 
to j-j^pse the angei of William against him, 
and at length he Avas brought to trial at Win- 
chester. He denied that he had ever joined 
in the conspiracy, but acknowledged that he 
had heard and- concealed for a few days tin; 
plans of the rebels. His contrition and con- 
fession might very well have atoned for this 
oflence ; but his Norman judges, after 'a 
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good deal of hesitation, condemned him to 
death. Either William’s knowledge of his 
innocence, or the promise of pardon which 
lie is sjfid to have made, rendered him un- 
willing to execute the sentence, and he 
kcj)t him in prison for some months, during 
which time,'th(i Norman courtiers, esji^jcially 
Ives de* Tailbois, and Judith, ihn jnisoner’s 
wife, laboured by every art to procure his 
death. They were at length successful; and 
in April, 1075, the king prdered him to be 
beheaded. This cruel command was executed 
ininiediately, just outside the gates of Win- 
chester, and his body was buried with c^vtyy 
mark of indignity at the foot of the scaffold. 
The Normans, though they had taken his 
life, could not deprive him of the love and 
admiration of his countrymeji, who looked 
upon him as the greatest and best as well as 
•th'^last of the old Saxon nobles. The monks 
of, Croyland obtained leave to remove his 
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body to tlicir abbey ; and tlic superstitious 
veneration of the Saxons soon found out 
that miracles were worked Jit the tomb of 
Waltbcof. This greatly offended the king, 
and the abbot of Croyland was expelled by 
liis orders ; but Tngulphus, the historian, who 
was placed in his stead, though a friend and 
favourite ot^ William, did not lail to j)erpe- 
tuate the story of the miracles, and mention 
them in his history. 

Fiom this moment, the Saxons were en- 
tirely and utterly depressed, and no safety 
was to be found by any of the race possessed 
of. landed property, without claiming the 
protection, and becoming, as it were, the de- 
pendent of some powerful Norman lord. 

After the death of Waltheof, only one of 
the chief conq)irators remained to be dealt 
with, namely, Ral])h, Earl of Norfolk, who, 
although the Earl of Hereford was undo; bt- 
edly the ])erson who had first instigated die 
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otliers to rebellion, had rendered himself 
more criminal by his pertinacious efforts to 
carry out the objects of the conspiracy. He 
\\ as a bold and daring young nobleman, of 
great power and wealth, possessing large 
estates in ^Britann;^; and, Iniving by some 
nieaiis established very intimate connexions 
with the Duke of Britanny, the King of 
h'rance, and the King of Denmark, when 
forced to fly from the castle of Norwich, he 
had first visited Britanny^ then proceeded, it 
would seem, to Denmark. His object was 
to obtain assistance from the king of* that 
country, in which lie was not very •^suc- 
cessful. He then returned to his own ter- 
ritories, where he streijgthcncd himself in 
his city of Do*, a strong and imfiortant 
j)lacc in those days, surrounded by marshes 
whiiih rcjidered it unapproachable, except 
‘by* some narrow causeways. William was 
lult ignorant of all these proceedings, and 
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as soon as he had completely crushed all 
tendency to revolt in England, he hurried 
back to the continent in order to attack the 
rebel earl, swearing he would not raise the 
siege of Dol till he had his enemy in his 
j)ower. This rash oath he was unable to 
keep. The earl and his faitliful wife set his 
efforts at defiance, and, well knowing that 
assistance was not remote, resolved to en- 
dure the last extremity before they surren- 
derfd. In the meantime, the Duke of Tlri- 
tanny was collecting troops to support his 
fricna and vassal ; and the King of France, 
jealous of William’s great ])ower, was march- 
ing with a considerable army to the assist- 
ance of the besieged. The King of England 
now saw himself in a very dangerous ])()si- 
tion, with a resolute adversary and a strong 
fortress in his front, and two jiowerful armies, 
now united, menacing his rear. Mortified* 
and humiliated, he was foiced to raise the 
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siege in haste, and lly rather than retreat, 
leaving behind him his tents and baggage, 
Avliieh fell into the hands of the enemy. A 
number of his men Avere also killed in the 
retreat ; and the short cam])aign ended in a 

treaty of peace, Avhich William gladly ae- 

% 

ce})tcd, giving the hand of his dfiughter 
Constance to the Didve of Britanny. A 
short period of rejjose succeeded, for all ex- 
ternal enemies were noAV either crushed or 
pacified ; but the king av*is destined next to 
encounter dangers and difliculties from one 
of the members of his own family, vhose 
ambition was as great as his own, but iinac- 
com])jinied by his prudence and perse- 
verance. 

It Avould seem, that in a previous treaty 
Avith the King of France, William had pro- 
mised to bestow his continental dominions 
u)^Tbn his son Robert, Avithout speci tying, 
however, Avhether he Avas to receive them 
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before or after his father’s death ; llobert 
chose to put the former meaning upon the 
engagement, and frequently })ressed his 
father to yield him up Normandy and Maine. 
William, however, merely replied with a jest, 
saying that he never stripped till he went to 
bed ; and day by day, the young prince Ixv 
came more" irritated, till a foolish quarrel 
with his two younger brothers threw him 
into actual rebellion. It would seem that he 
was of an impetuo’is and hasty disposition, 
and sometimes inclined to domineer over 
William and Henry, the two younger sons 
of. the Conqueror. They retaliated in the 
spirit of boyish mischief, and one day, while 
Robert was walking w ith some friends in the 
court of the castle of L’Aigle, in Normandy, 
the two young ^princes threw a jug of w ater 
over him from one of the uj)per windows. 
Robert, who was in an irritable mood, tivok 
fire «at this foolish trick, and rushed upstairs 
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with liis drawn sword in his hand, vowing to 
])iit his brothers to death. Tlio attendants 
endeavoured to stop him, and a tumult en- 
sued, which brought the king to the s])ot ; but 
(iven tlien it was with difliculty that bloodshed 
was prevented. Robert, still indignant, re- 
fused to be reconciled to his brothers, and 
secretly quilted L’Aigle that night with a 
number of young nobles who had attached 
theniselves to his fortunes. He no\^ threw 
off all restraint, and attempted to seize^ the 
Castle o4’ Rouen, but was frustrated by Roger 
d’lvry, the governor. Orders were tmme- 
diately given by ^V^illialn to arrest the prince 
and his acconqdiees ; but this was not so easily 
done; and, retiring to th^ little town of Neuf- 
chatel,betwecn the rivers Seine and Somme, 
Robert continued to carry on a sort of de- 
sultory warfare against his father’s oflicers 
in •Normandy, till William took the field 
against him hhns'elf. Robert proved no con- 
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tcmptible enemy, for Ins standard ^Yas joined 
by a number of the young Norman nobles, 
and was secrc^lly assisted by the King of 
France. William’s skill and experience, 
however, prevailed; and the young prince 
was driven from place to place, till, finding 
that hb should be forced to lly from Nor- 
mandy, he applied to the French sovereign 
for some strong town in which he could take 
refuge. That king gave liim up a ])lace 
called Gerberoy, beyond the frontiers of 
Normandy, but thither William pursued him 
withvln army composed entirely of Saxons. 
In this expedition, William had nearly lost 
his life by his son’s hand. Robert, who was 
a i:)rincc of the most undaunted courage, sal- 
lied forth to fattack the troops of the king as 
they advanced > and seeing one knight on the 
part of the enemy distinguishing liimself 
by daring valour, he hastened to encoiiiuer 
him, unhorsed him with his lance, and 
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wounded him in the arm. Stretched upon 
the ground, his adversary raised that part of 
liis liehnet wljieli covered the face, and 
llohcrt* beheld with horror and consterna- 
tion the features of his father. Struck 
with remorse and shame, the young prince 
sprang from his horse, and besought pardon 
on his knees. AV^illiam, howevtjr, mortified 
and enraged, called down a bitter maledic- 
tion on his son’s head, and, springing on 
the fresh horse whicli Robert offered him, 
galloped away to have his wound dressed. 
It would appear that the result of tire en- 
eount^'r was altogether unfavourable \o the 
king, for it is certain that he was obliged to 
abandon the siege, ami retreat in a dis- 
orderly manner? 

The feelings of remorse A>Jiich this event 
had j>rodueed, however, were permanent in 
th» breast of Robert; and, from that moment, 
h« earnestly sought a reconciliation with his 
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father, which, howH'vcr, was w^ith difficulty 
obtained. "J'lie intercessions of Matilda, how- 
ever, and other sincere friends of tlie kinj^ 
and the prince, were at lenjj^tli successful ; 
and llohort w as not only received, but trusted 
by his father. The unnatural war betw^ceii 

I 

parent and child had lasted more than tw o 
years; and' William’s long absence from his 
acquired kingdom, had given an opportunity 
to his. enemies, which they had taken some 
advantage of. Mtdcolm, King of Scotland, 
had broken the treaty of ])eaee existing 
betwtien the two crowms, had invaded and 
plundered Northumberland, had carried oil* 
immense booty, and an infinite number of 
prisoners, who were reduced to slavery in 
Scotland. On the other hand, Walcher, 
Bishop of Durham, who had been created 
Earl of Northumberland, had brutally op- 
pressed the Saxons in the north, and colVn- 
tenanced two of his favourites in the mm- 
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(lur of an English Thane, named Lculph. 
The friends and relations of the murdered 
man, joining with other Northumbrians, had 
risen ii5)on the bishop, and slain him at 
Gateshead, together with a hundred of his 
ercaturcs, *all Normans or Flemings. To 
]ninish tlie Northumbrians, and retaliate 
upon the King of Scotland the* ravages he 
had committed, Robert was sent to the 
north witli a (jonsiderable force, inyiiedi- 
ately after the king’s return to England. 
We do not find, however, that Robert per- 
formed anything worthy of notice in tlw« ex- 
pedition, except the building of a strong 
castle near the spot where the bishop was 
murdered, to which he^ gave the name of 
New Castle, w^iich was soon suiTounded 
by one of the most llourisjiiiig towns in 
hhigland. 

Several years were now passed in eom- 
])amtivj^J,ran([«illity, marked only by another 
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trait of AVilliam’s ruthless disposition. Tlis 
brother, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and Earl 
of Kent, had served him faithfully, and been 
largely rewarded. But of the same ambitious 
and grasping character as the king himself, 
he was not content with the advancement he 
had obtjiined, and had gathered together 
large sums* of money and numerous fol- 
lowers, by the inlluencc of which, he hoj)ed 
to be .elected pope. To carry on his schemes 
securely, he ])ro]iosed to visit Home, and 
was just about to embark from the Isle of 
Wight, when the king, unwilling to see so 
much treasure placed out of his reach, 
ordered his brother to be arrested, and kept 
him a prisoner in the Castle of Rouen for 
the rest of his own life. Ali Odo’s treasures 
were seized ; and the fruits of a long life of 
rapine and o])j)ression went to a greater 
robber than himself. 

Avarice, indeed, appeared >by tb.i<^^timei to 
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liave become a stronger passion with Wil- 
liam tlian even ambition ; and^tbe only feel- 
ing that seemed to equal the desire of gold 
in his mind was the love of hunting. To 
gratify the latter, he completely depopulated 
fin immense trai^t of_ country in Ham])shire, 
])ulling down the houses and churchcTS, and 
taking possession of all the lands, 'without a 
ffiir comjiensation to the owners. Thirty-six 
parish churches were thus demolishetl, and 
the whole country converted into one vast 
forest, which was afterwards Cfdled the New 
Forest, a name that it retains to the piteent 
day. Another act which he perfouned 
tow^Mrds the close of his life and reign, is 
much more to his honqur. This wtis the 
making of a general survey of the whole of 
England ; but 1 must explain to you more 
exactly what I mean, and how' it w as done. 
WiTliam sent commissioners into every 
eoqnty jjAih orders to ascertain exactly by 
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information on oath, the name of each town 

and village in tlic county; how many manors 

the county contained; how many hides of 

0 

land were in each manor; how much was 
arable, woodland, and meadow; how many 
mills and fish-ponds tljcrc were; who was 
the lord of every part of the (‘.ountry and 
of every village and town ; and how many 
freemen and serfs were on each pro- 
])erty«. Besides all this, the commissioners 
were required to vcport the nanies of those 
who had held the estates in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, what amount 
of taxes they had then ])aid, and what was 
actually paid at the time of the survey. 
This examination was, U])on the whole, very 
accurjftely made ; and the whole information 
was written down, forming what is calhul the 
Doomsday-hook, which is still preserved. 

In 1083, William lost his wife, Matfida, 
who gained the reputation c/t a ^I'ud 
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even our best writers praise her highly. 
Vet T cannot help thinking^ that she com- 
mitted a great fault during the wars be- 
tween her husband and her son. It cannot, 
perha])s, be said, that she encouraged Robert 

ill resistance to his father; but she certainly 

• • 

suj)plied him with money to carry "on the 
war. William, however, regretted her deeply, 
and seemed, after her death, to take no plea- 
sure ill any of his former amusements. 

The rest of William’s, life was busy and 
troublous. The first cause of alarm which 
affected the king, was the immense prfjpara- 
tion of Canute, King of Denmark, wiio, in 
blague w ith the Count of Flanders, prepared 
to invade England w’^th the largest fleet 
which had eYer*yet taken the sea. To meet 
this danger, William called* over immense 
numbers of Normans, and also bands of ad- 
•veifturers from other parts of Europe, whom 
hi? suffcvttd toSive at free quarters for many 
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months upon the sca-coast of England, plun- 
dering and oppressing the ])eople in a very 
barbiirous and cruel manner. To pay them, 
he inflicted a severe tax upon the English, 
who wore already reduced to the lowest 
state of poverty by his exactions. JVIighfy 
pre])arAtions, indeed, often end in nothing ; 
and William was soon delivered from his 
fear of Canute, whose fleet was so long de- 
tained in port by contrary winds, that quar- 
rels broke out amongst his (diicf officers, 
which compelled him to abandon his inten- 
tion, ‘iYnd dismiss his army. 

Peace at this time existed between Wil- 
liam and the King of France; but the Nor- 
man had not forgotten the neighbouring 
monarGh’s conduct towards his son, llobert ; 
and the French sovereign lost no o})portu- 
nity of stirring up troubles in Normandy. 
William determined to have revenge ; c.nd 
as soon as all danger of invasLn wy.s nassed, 
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lie called the nobles and prelates of the 
hin^dom together, forced a large sum of 
money from them, and saileJ for Nor- 
mandy, ^vhence he was never to return. 
Ills first proceedings were to suiipress 
some turbulent nobles, who had disturbed 
the ])eaee of the duchy ; and ^hen, it 
would appear, he was making*preparations 
for attacking France, when he fell sick at 
Rouen. William had by this time Jieeomc 
exceedingly fat, and a* coarse joke of the 
King of France upon his large stomach 
being reported to him, irritated him •almost 
to frenzy, lie vowed that, as soon^ as he 
was well, he would light up a thousand bon- 
fires in France in honour of his recovery ; 
and he accordingly marched the moment he 
could leavij his bed, to exiicutc his threat, 
it was now harvest time and very hot ; and 
Vfilliam advanced up the river Seine, ra- 
yaaiiey Mid desolating the whole country as 
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he passed. The town of Mantes made 
some resistance, hut was s})eedily taken ; 
and to fulfd liis word to the letter, he 
ordered it to he hurnt, without giving all the 
])eople time to escape. He himself stood 
near to see the barharoiis command executed ; 

I 

hut violent ])assions indulged, almost always 
bring their own punishment. lie was not 
in a good state of health. Tlie violent heat 
of the hiirning houses, and tlie excitement, 
brought on fever; juid he felt himself obliged 
to return to llouen. On the way, his illness 
was increased by a severe bruise which he 
received from the starting of his horse ; and 
his farther journey was made in a litter, that 
is to say, a sort of bed, cither carried on 
nnm’s shoulders, or slung ' between two 
horses, becoming worse and worse, he 
soon found death approaching ; but he bore 
the pros])ect with the utmost calmness alid 
fortitude, conversed with his n»j>bles,.on the 
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emptiness of luinian greatness, and made 
his Avill, by which he left Jiis continental 
dominions to his eldest son, Robert ; the 
throiKi of England to his second son, Wil- 
liam; and a large sum of money to his 
youngest .son Jleni^y. A fourth son, named 
Richard, died during his father’s life, from 
an accident he met with in hunting. Some 
remorse seems to have touched the king in 
his last moments ; for, besides ordering large 
sums of money to be gi^'en to the clergy, 
which men in those days thought could wipe 
away sins, he direct ed .all the state piTs^oners 
to be set at liberty, which was an .ict of 
])enitcncc doubtless more pleasing to the 
Almighty. All this being done, he died at 
the abbey of St. Gervais, near Roueif, on the 
Dth of September, lie wa# an ambitious, 
avaricious, cruel, and remorseless prince — a 
brave, skilful, and successful soldier — a cun- 
^luflr-si^hted, and jirovident politician 
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— a chaste, sober, and abstemious man. TIis 
jicrson 1 have already described to you; and 

I 

T will only add, to show you his great 
strength, that practised as all the Normans 
were in archery, no one could dra\v William’s 
bow- but himsidf. 

By his wife, Matilda, William had four 
sons and five daughters. One son, fis I have 
told you, died young; one daughti‘r wauit 
into a eonveni ; another, named Alice, died 
in youth ; Agatha w’txs betrothed to Aljdionso, 
King of Spain, but died on her way to that 
country ; Constance was married to the Dube 
of Britanny ; and Adela was married to Ste- 
phen, Count of Blois. A sixth daughter is 
mentiorujd by some authors under the name 
of Gundreda, and is said to liave been mar- 
ried to the J^iarl of Surrey, and to havi^ died 
in childbirth shortly after; but little is known 
of her existence, nor is it certain that tlftire 
ever was such a person. Thifi Wtti-i'*n) h-ft 
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at liis death three sons, Robert, William, 
and Henry, of each of whoin T shall have to 
tell you more ; two daughters married, the 
Duchess of Rritanny and the Countess of 
Blois, and one shut up in a nunnery. 

Some curious evc^nts followed the death of 
William, which I must mention, As they 
show far more than <all the king’s discourses 
on his (h^athbed, tlu) vanity of earthly great- 
ness. AV'illiam had but one son with him at 
his death ; for the eldest, who had a^ain 
quarrelled with his father, was absent, some 
say in France, some say in GermanV; and 
the second he had sent over to England 
as soon as he found himself dying, lie w as 
surrounded by the nobjes on whom he had 
conferred w ealth and honours, who Imd been 
his companions in war, and, his counsellors 
in peace, many of w hom he had raised from 
a very low' estate to the highest prosperity, 
abd +*':i-nvhoTii he had plundered and oj)- 
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pressed a conquered people. Benefits con- 
ferred upon tjic unworthy, however, never 
])roduce affection or gratitude ; and hardly 
was the breath out of the body of William, 
when almost all his nobles abandoned the 
corpse, treating the memory of a monarch 
who hdd done so much for them with scorn 
and neglect. The funeral wjis^ conducted 
by his son, Henry ; but the body was at- 
tended to Caen, where he had directed it to 
b(; buried, by very few j)(‘rsons. William 
had built the church himself, and the grave 
liad been opened without op]K)sition ; but, 
just at the moment that the corpse was about 
to be lowered into tlie toiiib, a Normiiii 
nobleman, of the name of FitzArthur, stood 
forth, aJiid forbade the burial of the king in 
that ground. This extraordinary ])roceeding 
he justified by showing that the land was 
Ills, and that William had taken it for 'the 
purpose of erecting a church \Hthcmt pa^'iig 
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anytliiiig for it. All the Norman lords pre- 
sent were interested in tin; maintenance of 

> 

Fitz Arthur’s right; and the funeral was ac- 
cordingly stopjicd for the time. Princi*. 
Henry, however, after some investigation, 
agreed to jiay sixty sliillings for the right of 
hurying his fath(‘r’s body there, witli })ro- 
mise that the land on which the cfiurch stood 

should be siibseqiKuitly paid for. 'J’he 

* 

funeral then proceeded ; and the grave alosed 
over the Concpieror. 


WILLIAH EUFUS. 

From the deatlf-bed of his father, William 
the Second, son of the Norinan Compieror, 
Avas sent over to Fiiigland, in order to fore- 
stalVany efforts of his brother Robert, and 
seke the..^n’owii of England, according to 
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Ills father’s will. Tie was a strong and pow- 
erful man, with fiery red hair, which ob- 
tained for him the name of Rufus, or the red, 
and a very fierce and forbidding expression of 
. eounteiiancc. With all the ambition, rapa- 
city, and cruelty of his father, he was greatly 
inferior to him in talents and good sense, 
and had a great many vices which William I. 
had not. On his arrival in England, his 
position was a very dangerous one. The 
hbiglish hated him for his Norman race, and 
for the general character he had acquired of 
cruelly, treachery, .and violence. The Nor- 
mans, who knew his character still better, 
were not at all disposed to look upon him 
with a more favourable eye, and it was, there- 
fore, not at all improbable' that great opj)o- 
sition would be made to his recognition as 
king of England. All this, however, had 
been foreseen both by the young prince? and 
his father; and William Rfifus««ame fur- 
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iiished with a letter from his father to I^an- 
fraiic, Archbishop of Canterbury, a prelate 

c 

beloved by all parties in the laiitf. Imme- 
diate indasiin^s w^ere taken to gjiin both the 
Saxon populace and the Norman nobles; 

and Lanfranc exerted himself with the great- 
ly 

est earnestness to sec the will of his late so- 
vereign carried into execution.* William 
liufus, on his part, had recourse to dissiniu- 
lation, and ^contrived to persuade the ,grcat 
mass of the Saxons that it ^yas his intention to 
rule in a very different spirit from his father. 
At the same time, the influence of the Arch- 
bishop was^exerted ui)on the Norman nobility 
with so much success, that a great many 
of the ])rincipal leaders^ wxre brought over 
to the party of tlie young king. Knowing 
w^ell that wealth and power^were, in those 
times, at least much more important than 
right, William’s first task was to seize liis 
father’s b*.«asthes at Winchester, and his 
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next to obtain possession of all tlie strong 
])laces on the coast, whore it was probable 
that his Urothcr Hubert might attempt a 
landing. These j)recautions ])robably de- 
cided the conduct of the nobles and prelates; 
and, eighteen days after his hither’s death, 
he wav; crowned King of Kngland, at West- 
minster, in ‘the presence of the archbishops, 
eight bishops, and a great number of the no- 
bility, In Winchester he found an immense 
mass of treasure the gold and silver plate 
and jewels being, we arc told, much more 
considerable in value than the money, and 
the jiioney amounting to a sum,' ecpial in 
what it would purchase, to nine hundred 
thousand pounds of our coin. A portion of 
this large sum was distribufed, according to 
his father’s wi]l, to churches, monasteries, 
and the poor; and for a short time William 
liufus courted popularity, and seemed* dis- 
posed to conciliate tlie all'^^ctioiis of his 
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Tlion^ was much need of so doing, in- 
deed, for there were many good reasons why 
tile Normans of England should be discon- 
tented with the separation of England and 
Normandy, as most of them possessed es- 
tates in both couiitnes, and it was not likely 
tliat th(w should long be suflered I'o keep 
tlicir ])roperty on the two sides of tlie Chan- 
nel. Thus the reign of the new king was 
soon marked by a conspiracy against him. 
'J’ho leaders of this enterprise were his uncle, 
Odo, bishop of llayeux ; llobert, C'ount of 
Montague^ another uiKile. ; hhistus, ( ’(5unt of 
lloulogna; and llobert of Belesme. , Odo, 
who hfid a personal enmity towards Ean- 
franc, liowever, was (he. great mover of the 
wliole. He had been set at liberty imme- 
diatidy after William’s deatli, and, returning 
to England, recovered his county of Kent. 
Hi? wealth, indeed, was gone; but he still 
prtssesse(hmifMi inlluenec, which he now (‘X- 
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erted in the most eager manner to overthrow 
one nephew and ])lace the other on the 
throne. A great number of tlie Norman 
nobles w(ire sjieedily gained over to the cause; 
and a formidable insurrection was prepared 
in favour of Robert, which probably would 
have pibved successful, had that j)riiice pos- 
sessed activity and skill equal to his courage 
.and daring. All the phans of the cons])ira- 
tors were kept very secret for some time, 
though the Bishop ef Bayeux lost no oppor- 
tunity of gaining adherents for Robert, and 
paintitig William in the blackest colours. 
At length, howc^ver, Robert’s consent having 
been obtained, with a promise that he would 
invad(i England, his partisans immediately 
threw olf’ the mask, and gained possession of 
a great many strong places in the kingdom, 
where they laid in stores, and fortified them- 
selves to resist the royal authority. Robert, 
however, was indolent by di.^)oskion, arid 
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liiibitually a spciulthrift. lie had no money 
to ])ay a largei army, and though by tlie sale 
of the district of Cotentin to his brother 
Henry* he had obtained the sum of three 
thousand pounds, that was not sufficient to 
carry on a war. ^ His courage j)robably 
would have induced him to join his friends 
in England even with a very few followers, 
but his natural indolence made him delay 
till it was too late. 

In the me«antirne, the ♦object of the jpon- 
s])irators having become apparent, William 
and Tianfranc exerted themselves vig(5rously 
and actively to frustrate their designs.u The 
]n*elate, who, though a foreigner, had ren- 
dered himself highly j\opular in England, 
used all his eloquence and all his iiitluence 
to will the Saxons to the CQ-iise of William, 
and so successfully did he exert himself, 
that the young king was soon at the head of 
art army oftliirty thousand men, in which 
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Normans and English Averc blended to- 
gether. Several of the eonspirators also 
Avere induced by the exhortations of Jjan- 
frane to abandon the enteri)rise in Avhich 
they had engaged ; and their defection 
diminished the hopes and shook the iirm- 
iiess of the ])art 3 \ A fleet Avas fitted out to 
(‘ncounter liobert, if he should attempt to 
cross the sea ; and Avith a degree of celerity 
Avhiclu resembled tlie activity of his lather, 
William applied himself to reduce the con- 
spirators one by one, before they had time 
to iiniie and co-o])oratc. The first person 
attacked Avas the Bislioj) of Bayeuiic, against 
Avhom, as the soul of the party, the young 
king marched at once. Tunbridge, Pevensey, 
and Rochester Avere in the liands of the pre- 
late, the lattm; having been Avell fortified, 
garrisoned, and provisioned by the (^ountof 
Boulogne. Odo himself Avas in Pevcihuiy, 
Avhere, not expecting to be - jUtacked so 
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speedily, lie had iiuidc very little prepara- 
tion for defence. Tims, wln;n furiously as- 
sailed by his nephew, the town made very 
slight resistance, and he himself was taken 
with a great number of his followers. I'hrcat- 
ened with a rene^val of the imj)risonmciit 
from which he had so lately escaped, the 
bishop agreed with his nephew to obtain 
the surrender of Koehestcr Castle, on con- 
dition that he should be set at liberty. He 
was consequently brought to the gatej^ of 
the fortress, in order to negotiate, as he pre- 
tended, Ayth the Count of Boulogne, for 
the surrelider of the place ; but the dinning 
jirelate, while alFectiiig to urge submission, 
contrived to give the count, while he was 
speaking with him, a hint of what to do ; and 
consequently, instead of sjirrendering the 
castle, the Normans, with whom it was 
filled, seizt^d upon the bishop and alfected 
to make hi/? a prisoner. The gates were 
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then shut against William, and a siege of 
six weelvs succeeded, during which tlu^ army 
of the king mad(‘ so little progress jis to 
afford hut small })rospect of ultimaU^ suc- 
cess. An infectious disease, however, broke 
out amongst the garrison, and when least 
exp(*ct(id, negotiations were opened for a 
surrender. Many of the prin(*i])al Norman 
nohl(!S who had joined the (conspiracy were 
at this ’time in Rochester, and considerable 
difficculty was imidi' in r(‘gard to the terms to 
be granted. Afraid, however, of driving them 
to des])air, William fit hmgth consented to 
suffer » them to de])art for Nornia^.dy, con- 
tenting himself with the confiscation of their 
Rnglish estates. 

Robert, in the meantime, would seem 
to hav(j made but small ellbrts to assist 
his friends in England; and an insignificant 
fleet w^hicli he sent over to their supiti)rt, 
with a few troops, was cnc^ountered by 
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tli(i su])C‘ri()r naval force of William, and 
totally defeated. In ordm* to the Saxons 
to liis cause at tlie moment of pcrfl, William 
had l)(‘i'n liberal of j)roniises. lie bound 
himsidf to revive the aiKjient laws of the 
land, to mitij^ate the severe forest laws which 
had been enacted by his father, and even, it 
is said, to r(‘store some of the estates of 
which th(j Saxons had been unjustly do- 
])rived ; but, as soon as the conspiragy was 
crushed, and he found hims(*lf linnly seated 
on the throne, his en<^a.gements were for- 
gotten, and the j)eoj)le treated with j'Yeater 
severity tl|an ever. 

1 have said that William Rufus was as 
rapacit)us as his father but he was not as 
careful of his money when he had obtained 
it. On the contrary, he was profuse and 
extravagant to the highest excess, scpian- 
deriftg the sums he had extorted from the 
])e6ple upon favourites of the most unworthy 
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character, and lavishinf^ upon dress, feast- 
ing, and revelry, nearly as miicli as his father 
consiinied in his ^Yars. This was one cause 
of the constant opjn-ession of his subjects, 
especially those of Saxon race ; and they 
very often had bitter cause to regret that 
they had listened to the counsels of Lan- 
franc, and supported such a prince upon the 
throne. The good archbishoj), however, 
was bitterly grieved at the conduct of the 
hing, and ventured mildly to remonstrate on 
the breach of all his promises. William 
re])licd in an fuigry and contemptuous tone, 
and i^ever after regarded Lanfranb with any 
favour. The prelate had not long, however, 
to endure his wrath for death soon afUn* re- 
moved him from scenes which it would have 
been terribly ])ainfal for him to witness. 

At every principle of truth, justice, and 
even religion, AVilliam Ilufus scoffed ojx^nly ; 
and one of his first acts, aftfcr suppresshig 
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tlic iiisuiTcctioii in England, was to propose 
to liis nobles tlio invasion of Normandy. 
Now Robert might have some pi^etensions 
to the throne of J^ngland ; but William 
conld ])ut forth no claim whatever to the 
coronet of Normandy. His hither’s will 
had assigned it to Robert; and, inde,i‘d, by 
this time), the law of ])rimog<;;niuire, as 
it is called, by which the eldest son suc- 
ceeds to the territories of his lathci^ was 
fully established in Noriyandy. No consi- 
deration of right, however, had the least 
effect William Rufus ; and • after 

having pr|pared the way, by tampering with 
several of Rol)crt’s principal nobles and 
officers, he invaded his brother’s territories 
with a consideiTilJlc force. The mon^ent he 
chose wfis one very favourable to his design, 
for the ])eo])le of Maine, a province which 
forifted part of Robert’s dominions, had just 
bw)lvcn into**Jpen revolt; and immediately 
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after the lauding of the King of England, 
St. Valeri, Aniiuile, and several other towns, 
were placed in his hands by their faithh^ss 
governors. Robert, it would seem, was 
taken quite unprepared ; and his only re- 
source was to ajiply to Philip, King of 
Franc e, for assistance. Philip immediately 
took the field in his defence, and marched 
with an army to support him ; but William 
took the surest means of overcoming the 
King of France’s oyiposition, and, by offering 
him a large bribe to withdraw, deprived 
Robevt of his assistance. Tims ]eft destitute 
of foreign aid, Robert’s sole resource was 
his brother Henry ; and although the Duke 
had not behaved well to his younger brother 
in regard to Cotentiii, which he had seized 
unjustly, the young juince came to his as- 
sistance, and by one bold act saved the 
capital of Normandy, and paved the Ava^ for 
a treaty of peace. William’s *ivxfcvigues Avlth 
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the Norman nobles had extended even to 
lloiien itself. A conspiracy was formed 
amongst the citizens, beaded by a nobleman, 
named ihiiian, who agi’ccd to deliver the 
town into the hands of William ; but the 
secret was not so well kept as to remain 
concealed from Henry, who suddenly enter- 
ing the town when least exj^ected, caught 
(h)uan u])on one of the towers, and hurled 
him headlong to the bottom without form of 
trial. The loss of their* chief completely 
disconcerted the other conspirators ; and 
the barons yi both sides interfering, a treaty 
was conclu^led between Robert and William, 
in which the interests of Henry were totally 
overlooked. It was .agreed that the King 
should keep all* that part of Normandy of 
which he had obtained possession, in return 
for which fatal concession he agreed to re- 
store* Robert’s friends to the estates in Kng- 
lantl of whk+i ’they liad been deprived, and 
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to assist the J3iike in suppressing the revolt 
of jMaine. In tlie same treaty, however, it 
was sti])ulated, that if cillier of the two sliouhl 
die without cliildreii, the other shduhl sm*- 
ceed to all his dominions. 

IJenry, indignant at the injustiee with 
which' he was treated, and linding that ilo- 
hert liad no intention of putting liim in ])os- 
session of Coteiitin, suddenly seized iij)o7i 
the strong hn’tress of Mont St. Michel, and 
strengthened himself therein against liis 
brother; but llolxul called William (o his 
aid Nvith the ingratitude whic^h is alway- 
foiuvl in a weak and srilish charjpeter, W’ll 
liam did not nduse the assistance* soiu^liL 
and liurried in jjersoij to assist in o]>pre.* • ' 
his youngest brother; but t'lie King <a liiig- 
land had well nigli lost his life b} a, singular 
adventure, which happened to him in the 
course of the siege of St. Micliel. irium 
the* place had l)e(*n iine'sterV 'A**\eral da vs, 
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William lliifiis rode out unattended to some 
distaiiee from the camp, >vlieji he observed 
two men, or as some say move, riding from 
the (owh, as if to reconnoitre the besieging 
• nny. Confident in his strength, and shill, 
nd knightly armoiy, and seeing that these 
wen i.vo of Henry’s common soldim-s, the 
^’ing ebarged them, with the intention of 
making one of them a prisoner, in order to 
obtain intelligence of the state of McAit St. 
Michel. The man towawls whom he rpde 
was not at all disposed to siifl'er himself to be 
atiackcul v»'il}i iin])unity by a single adver- 
sary, and# couching his spear, he mel the 
fmg in full course. The lance of the trooper 
eiilering the chest of William’s horse, killed 
it on the spot, and hurled the king fo the 
ground wdth his foot caught jii the stirrup. 
The victorious soldier at once leai)t out of 
the Saddle, and was about to dispatch his 
falteii cnemy*vvith his dagger, when William. 
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to save his life, exclaimed, “Hold, hold, I 
am the King of England!” Had the inon 
done their duly, they would Inive carried 
William as a prisoner into Mont St. Michel ; 
but either from ho])e of reward, or from the 
surprise and confusion of the moment, they 
assisted the king to rise ; and the man who 
had overthrown him, mounted him on his 
own horse. Pleased e([ually with his valour 
and his submission, William invited his late 
adversary to accompany him to the camp, 
saying, “ Thou shall be my soldier for tlic 
future!” 

The position of Mont St. Michel, sur- 
rounded by the sea on all sides but one, 
where it is joined to the land by a narroAv 
causeway, over which the sea /lows twice 
every day, rendered it necessary to carry on 
the siege by blockade, that is to say, by cutting 
off all provisions. A want of water soon bVijgau- 
to be felt in the fortress ; but Homy, know- 
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iiig the character of his brother Robert, sent 
to beg a sii])j)ly, saying, it^woukl be more 
glorious for his adversaries to saibduc him 
by arms than tliirst. Robert immediately 
sent him a tun of wine, and gave him per- 
mission to send out each day to obtain as 
imicli water fis he wanted. WillRim was 
very angry with this concession, and with- 
drew with his troops, leaving Robert to carry 
on the siege alone. The blockade, however, 
had been made secure ; •and, fifter suffering 
terribly from a want of provisions, Henry was 
obliged to ?nirrcnder, upon condition Mbeing 
])ermitted to dej)artin peace with his friends. 
He afterwards wandered about for some time, 
abandoned by all but his chaplain and a few 
faithful attendants, living the life of a private 
person. In the meantime, William Rufus had 
returned to England, where his i^resencc was 
much needed, for the King of Scotland had 
ihade a f/tuiidering incursion into the Nor- 
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man territories, and swept the northern part 
of the land of a great quantity of valuable 
property. To revenge this insult, William 
gathered together an army and a fleet, and, 
engaging his brother Robert to join him, 
invaded Scotland ; but his army suffering 
greatly' on the march, and a numbm* of his 
ships being lost, he was glad to accept of a 
treaty of peace, not very favourable to himself. 
Returning into England, William was taken 
ill in the neighbourhood of Gloucester, and 
showed great terror at the approach of 
death.*’ lie pretended to repent, and made 
infinite jiromiscs of amendment; but as 
fear is not true repentance, no sooner was 
he out of danger than he returned to all the 
same jiractices which had already disgraced 
his reign and life. His oppressive exactions 
were as great as ever, his licentious conduct 
unchecked, and his violence and cruelty 
intolerable. His government wafeTrequently 
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troubled by the incursions of the Scots, in 
one of which, tlieir kiiif^, Malcolm, was killed, 
and also by irruptions of theWelsh,?in acccumt 
of wliich would not interest you much. But 
William’s greediness and nmbition added to 
his own troubles, and greatly favoured his 
Welsh and Scottish enemies, by withdn*a\ving 
him frequently from his kingdom, in order 
to encroach upon his brother’s territories in 
Normandy. On one occasion, whilg pur- 
suing his wicked schemes, against llobert, a 
number of NoniiJin nobles, headed by Robert 
de Mowbrar, Earl of Northumberland, one 

of the bravest and most skilful of the Norman 

• • 

warriors, entered into a consj^iracy against 
the king, which soon appeared so formidable, 
that William wTis* obliged to inarch against 
them in person. He was, as usual, success- 
fill; and all the conspirators fell into his 
po\N\.r. liittle mercy was shown to them ; 
ami William was again about to invade 
o 2 
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Normandy, when an event occurred, which 
placed that duchy in his possession without 
the, trouble of fighting for it. 

At this time, the first crusade too\ place ; 
but I must explain to you what that means. 
The city of Jerusalem had a great many years 
ago been taken by the Mahometans, or follow- 
ers of Mahomet, a false prophet who rose uj) 
in the East. The Christians had boon taught 
to loo^f u])Oii it as a duty to make pilgrim- 
ages to the spot^ where our Saviour had 
suffered ; and they continued to go in great 
numbers to Jerusalem long afh^r the Maho- 
metans had taken that city. They were 
subjected to great exactions and cruelties, 
however, and just about this time the pope 
was induced by one of these jiilgrims to 
persuade the princes and noblemen of Eu- 
rope, by every means in his power, to raise 
a large army and march towards JerusrJem, 
ill order to retake it from the iufjdels The 
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pr(‘achiiig of tlic pope himself and the clergy 
had so great an cfli^et ii])on tlui people, that 
they be(*ame quite wild with tin? desire of 
reconquering Jerusalem ; and every person 
who j)]edged himself to join in the expedi- 
tion, sewed a cross upon his garments, from 
which sign they were called Crusaders, and 
the enterprise a Crusade. Amongst those 
who were the most zealous in the cause was 
Robert, Duke of Normandy ; but having no 
money to fit out himself and followers for 
the exjiedition, and being unwilling to exact 
the amount from his vassals and subjects, 
he offered to pledge the Duchy of Normandy 
to his brother William, for a sufficient sum 
to enable him to execute his purpose. Wil- 
liam gladly aviTiled himself of the offer, and 
having none of the scruples of Robert in 
regard to oppressing his subjects, he forced 
the' nobles and ecclesiastics to raise the 
immey, and^thus got possession of Noriiuiiidy 
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without the slightest intention of ever giving 
it up to his hrother again, even if the sum 
lie lent should he paid. But with ambition, 
as with avarice, the more a man gets, the 
more he desires ; and William had no sooner 
obtained a hold upon Normandy, tlian he 
strove to get ])ossession of jiart of France 
also, which caused a Avar between him and 
the king of that country. He also carried 
on continual wars w ith the Welsh, and sent 
an army into Scotland; but his principal 
attention was directed to Norniaiidy; and 
after spending some time in England, he 
was again called over to the continent by 
intelligence that lleli. Lord of la Eleche, had 
risen in Maine, had taken the towm of liC 
Mans, and Avas besieging the ’‘citadel. Wil- 
liam was hunting in the New Forest when 
this news was brought him, and instantly 
turning his horse’s head, he rode toAA^ards the 
sea-shore, telling all his attendan*is to follow 
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him. Without losing a moment, he em- 
barked for Norma nd}^ in the midst of a 
tempest, wliich so much alarmed the master 
of the v(5ssel, that he remonstrated with the 
king upon the rashness of putting to sea in 
su(;h weather. William, however, ordered 
him instantly to set sail, saying, with A scoff, 
“ Didst thou (U’cr hear of a king that was 
drowned?” llis determined conduct, and 
the rapidity of his movements, were followed 
by success. He landed sjrfely in Normandy, 
surj)rised the troops of Ileli de la hleche, 
relieved the citadel of Le Mans, and toftk the 
insurgent, leader jmsoner. What folh)wed 
is difi'erently related by different historians, 
as, indeed, is part of what 1 have just told 
you. The generally received story, how- 
ever, is, that William set Heli de la Flechc 
at liberty, which so much touched that 
nobleman, that he offered to serve him with 
airiiis ])owC^'. The king rejected his oilers 
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ruddy; and the other, furious at the insulting 
inanner of the conqueror, retired, threatening 
revenge. AVilliani, instead of ordering his 
a])prelieiisioii at onee, called after liiin to do 
his ^Yorst ; and ITeli immediately on arriving 
in Normady levied trooi)vS, and recommenced 
the war. William followed him with great 
S})eed, desolated his territories, and forced 
him to take refuge in a strong castle on the 
borders of Touraine. Some writers, how- 
ever, say that Ileii do la Flecho was made 
prisoner upon another occasion, and that the 
taking of Le Mans occurred afft;r his libera- 
tion. However that may be, William returned 
to England, and was carrying on a negotiation 
with the Duke of Guyenne, who was about to 
join the Crusaders, for the* j)urpose of ob- 
taining his Duchy in the same manner as he 
had obtained that of Normandy; but while the 
money required was being prepared, William 
proceeded to hunt in the New'^'Forest \<‘ith 
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several of his most intimate friends and 
com])anions. Amongst these was a gentle- 
man named Walter Tyrrel, a Freitehinan by 
birth, and one greatly renowned for liis 
strength, courage, and shill in arms. While 
dining at Charingham before going out to 
hunt in the evening, William is said t%) have 
ordered a sheaf of arrows to bo brought 
him, and picking out six of them with his 
own hand, gave them to Tyrrel, sig.ying, 
“ Yon are a good marksnyin, and will know 
how to use them.” 

They the^t proceeded to the chase, -v\diich 
lasted till the evening, when the king, having 
wounded a stag, Avas following it eagerly, 
shading his eyes with his hand, the sun being 
low. At that iflomcnt, however, he received 
an arrow in his breast, and fell dead without 
speaking a word. It is generally believed 
.that ^liis death was accidental, and that tlie 
arrow canuii^roni the hand of Walter 'I'yrrel. 
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Some people say it glanced from the bough 
of a tree ; others, that tlie French knight 
was shooting at the same or another stag, 
and by chance hit the king ; but iiutiiy per- 
sons have believed that the arrow was shot 
at William intentionally ; and it is certain 
that nohody showed any regret. TyrnO was 
suffered to ride away quietly, and escjapc 
to France, though William was surrounded 
by a luimber of attendants. 

Few mourned, and many rejoiced, cat the 
death of one whose life had proved even 
more oppressive than that of' his father. 
That William possessed great military talent, 
there can be no doubt. That he was active, 
vigilant, resolute, and brave is shown by the 
history of his whole reign ; and that he j^os- 
scssed some of the qualities displayed by 
William the Conqueror in his political career, 
we may also infer from many of his actibns ; 
but that he was a more skilful gcl.<ieral, or as 
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shrewd a politician, there is no reason to 
siip])Ose. If he w^as inferior to liis father in 
talents, he carried all the vices of*William I. 
to cxce*ss, and added a great number of 
others which did not disgrace the Conqueror. 
He was, according to all accounts, licentious, 
luxurious, given to feasting and revelry, 
extravagant in all his expenses, and fond of 
encouraging in others the same vices which 
stained his own character. That he was 
faithless, treacherous, cruc*l, and ambitious, 
all his actions show ; and it is not difficult 
to believe tlie statements of the cler^^y, al- 
though tl^ey were j)rofessedly his cneanies, 
when they assert that he was totally destitute 
of religious as well as all other principles. 
They assure u§, that except during a pa- 
roxysm of sickness, he openly" scoffed at all 
religion, seeming even inclined to deny tlu) 
existence of a God ; nor is this at all incon- 
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sisteiit with his actions, nor with the bold, 
self-sufficient, and yet frivolous character of 
his mind. In dress, he w^as one of the most 
extravagant princes that ever sat upon the 
throne of England, bestowing great care 
upon his apparel, and rendering the garb 
of his court not only s])lendid, but even 
effeminate. Scenes of the most disgusting 
proiligacy arc siiid to have taken place 
duringohis reign, and in many of these the 
king mingled liimself. 

The luxury of his court and reckless pro- 
fusion required constant supplies of money, 
as we, 11 as his continual w^ars ; and William 
scrupled not at any means by wliich these 
supplies could be obtained, lie had a pas- 
sion for building, also, in the gratiheation of 
which he expended large sums of money ; 
but this w'ould have been a very harmless 
indulgence, had it not been that the tinroshe 
chose for executing large works, *.t the public 
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cxi^cnsOjWcrc those of a general scarcity, and 
Avhen his people were sorely embarrassed with 
tli(.* most oppressive taxation ever yet known 
in EngTand. One very useful work he under- 
took, which did liim much honour — namely, 
the rebuilding of Lpndon Bridge, after it had 
been carried away by a Hood. The building 
of Westminster Hall is also to be attributed 
to William Rufus and its immense size and 
beautiful structure excited the admiration of 
all who beheld it. It wcnild seem, however, 
that the king had designed that the building 
should be much more extensive, for, when 
he behel;! it nearly C()m])leted, on his* return 
from Normandy, he expressed his disap- 
pointment, by saying that the hall was but a 
• * 

bed-chamber in comparison with what he had 
intended. He made scvcj:al considerable 
additions to the Tower of London also, and 
raised strong castles in many parts of his do- 
minions. l^ie general opinion of his own time 
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was, that he undertook the erection of these 
buildings for the i)m*posc of raising money, 
demanding more than was needful for ilic ob- 
ject he had in view ; hut when you Ooinc to 
read these old books for yourselves, as you 
will most likely do some day, it will be ne- 
cessary for you to remark, that all the his- 
tories of these times were written by monks 
and priests, and that whenever anybody of- 
fended or injured them, they never ceased to 
attribute to him every possible bad cpiality. 
That William had offended the priesthood 
very greatly, and treated them 'with wrong 
and injustice, seeking solely to gratify his 
covetousness, there can be no doubt ; for we 
find he held in his hands, and applied to his 
owTi uses, at the time of his death, the reve- 
nues of one archbishopric, two bishoprics, 
twelve rich abbeys, and a number of other 
benefices. In the reign of William Ilufus, 
England was visited by several gi'ieat calami- 
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ties. The city of London was nearly totally 
destroyed by fire. In 1098, a terrible scarcity 
affected the land, which lasted for some 
month.'i*, and many persons died of hunger. 
Terrible gales of wind took place, one of 
whieh blew down more than six hundred 
houses, and several churches ; and "the sea, 
rising enormously in the British Channel, 
inundated an immense extent of country on 
the coast of Kent, drowning a multitude of 
people, and many herds yf cattle. It is said 
that, at this time, a large tract of land, for- 
merly belouging to Earl Godwin, cither an 
island or a peninsula, was covered by the 
sea, and never again regained. To this 
is attributed the existence of the famous 
Goodwin Sands, so dangerous to mariners, 
but beyond the mere name which is attached 
to those shoals, time out of mind, there is no 
certainty as to where the Kentish estates of 
likirl Godviiii lay. The monks and priests 

p 2 
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did not fail to attribute these extraordinary 
events to the anyer of Heaven at the viees of 
William and the wickedness of the Norman 
courtiers ; and it must be admittcd4hat if 
the accounts we have received are correct, 
the Normans had greatly degenerated since 
the Conquest, and had become womanly 
in manners and appearance, dissolute and 
volu])tuous in their habits, and unworthy to 
hold the territory which had been acejuired 
by the valour of thgir ancestors. 

The death of William Rufus would have 
seemed to open to the Saxons the last op- 
])ortunity that was ever likely to occur of 
asserting their national independence, and 
shaking off the Norman yoke. The con- 
quering people had been enfeebled by luxury, 
were likely to be divided amongst themselves 
in regard to the succession to the crown, and 
being taken totally unprcj)ared by the d^ath 
of the Iviiig, while his brother Vobert wr.s 
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absent with the forces of the Crusade, might 
liave been easily overpowered by a united na- 
tion, had the Saxons not been depl-ivcdof all 
courage* and lioj)e by the long oppression 
under which they had groaned. More than 
thirty years of the iron rule of the Conqueror 
and his son, consjiiracies suppressed, their 
bravest nobles exiled, im])risoned,and slain ; 
and the ]iossessions of the wealthiest amongst 
them confiscated to the use of their oppres- 
sors, had so completely c\ppressed the cour- 
age of the once resolute and unconquerable 
Saxons, that they do not seem even k) have 
dreamed of rising against their tyrants, and 
placing a prince of their own upon the va- 
cant throne. This was the more extraordi- 
nary, as EdgaT Atheling had shown in his 
latter years a degree of courage, conduct, 
and resolution which he had never displayed 
. in hl% youth, and proved that the blood royal 
oi»the Sax(fe«i liings still had vigour suilicient 
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to conduct a ])eople to conquest. Only three 
years before, as the General of AVilliam 
llufus, he* haci led an army into Scotland, 
defeated the forces gathered together r to op- 
pose him, and placed his nephew Edgar upon 
the throne of his ancestors. Nevertheless, 
the Saxons stiem not to have shown the 
slightest symptom of rising, nor any inten- 
tion to conspire against the power of the 
Normtpis, so that the crown of England was 
left entirely at the disposal of the latter. 

lietween the two surviving sons of William 
tlie Conqueror the choice was il^somc degree 
difficult. There was no fixed rule, indeed, 
for the succession to the throne; but the 
common custom of countries in which what 
is called the feudal system 'prevailed, gave 
the right of inheritance to the eldest son of 
a dead person,* or to the heir-male of that 
eldest son. Had this rule been foll(5».ved, 
Uobert had an indisputable ciaim. His 
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treaty, too, with William Rufus, by which 
th(3 survivor was to succeed tj^e other in his 
dominions, confirmed this rij^ht, and four 
and twenty barons of England and Normandy 
bad sworn to maintain it. 

But, on the other Inand, while Robert was 
afar, no one knew where, Henry was ui)on 
the spot. Without being less brave than 
cither of his brothjjrs, long adversity had 
given him experience, ])rudcnce, and deter- 
mination. lie was quicle, active, and yer- 
severing also ; careful of concealing his 
thoughts and ])ur])oses, and more learned 
than most^European princes at that lime. 

Henry was hunting in another part of the 
NewEorest at the moment when his brother 
William w^as slain ; and no sooner did the 
news reach him, than without waiting to see 
any honours paid to the corpse of William 
'Rufus, which was carried to Winchester in 
a cart, he jmt spurs to his horse, and gal- 
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loped to that city, where the treasures of 

th(j kingdom were usually kept, and amongst 
» 

them the ci*own and sceptre. Immediately 
on arriving in Winchester, Henry 'iiastcned 
to the treasury, and demanded the keys from 
the under-kee]iers ; but almost at the same 
moment, William de Breteuil, the chief 
ket'per of the treasure, presented himself, 
having ridden from the New Forest nearly 
as fast as Ifeniy. lie instantly interposed, 
dechn-ing that the. treasure belonged of right 
to llobert of Normandy; that he and a 
number of other nobles had guaranteed the 
succession on the death of William, and 
that he would not suffer the keys to bo given 
u]) on any account till that prince’s arrival. 
Henry, with a bold prudence, knowing well 
that the ])ossession of the treasure was ab- 
solutely necessary to the success of his 
attempt upon the throne, drew his sword, 
swearing he would put to defftli any one 
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who opposed him. As William do Bretciiil 
was as resolute, it is probable that blows 
would have been struck, but every moment 
there was some fresh arrivfil at th() door of 
the treasury, either of nobles hurrying iir 
from the New Forest, or of the tow^nspi^ople 
of Winchester. The majority of the •nobles 
were probably disposed to support the 
claiiijs of Robert, not alone from a sense of 
justi(ie, but from a knowledge of his easy 
find good-temjiered character, which would 
prove no check to their turbulence, iTieir 
rapacity, or uicir licentiousness. Thu low^r 
orders of peo2)le, however, were in favour of 
Henry, and while the barons, after having 
inteiposed to prevent bloodshed, retired into 
a room in the Wuildingto consider what was 
to be done, the multitude beneath the win- 
dow's overawx'd their consullations by voci- 
feratftig the name of Henry. To resist the 
wfll of thc« i)eople thus expressed might 
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hav(; been dangerous to tlie op]^oncnts ol‘ 
Henry ; several of those who were present at 

I 

the little council suj)]iorte(l his interests 
waimly ; and, in the end, it was deteruiined 
to give him possession of the late king’s 
treasure), and place him on the throne. No 
sooner had the prince received the means of 
gaining supj)ort, than he hastened to Lon- 
don to make the best use of his time ; and 
so liberal was he of the wealth he had ac- 
quired, and of promises to all parties, that 
three days Jifter his brother’s death, he was 
crowned at Westminster by the Bishop of 
Jiondoii without any opposition. Henry 
was too wise and provident, however, to be 
lulled into security by a temporary calm ; 
and feeling sure that some crfbrts would bo 
made to unseat him by Robert himself, or 
the ])arons of his party, he applied himself 
diligently to gain the affections of all clu.sses,. 
and to secure a powerful party for the time 
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of need. We dn not know well the exact 
order of the ste])s he took, , hut one of the 
first, by the advice of his cxuiiicil, was to 
seize Ins brother’s favourite, the chief jus- 
ticiary, lbil])h hlainbard, Bishop of Durham, 
a man of low birth and abandoned character, 
w'ho was detested by the whole peojile of the 
country for the oppressions and exactions 
which he had (^xercised under William. 
Henry farther purified the court by banishing 
from it a number of Willkim’s dissolute disso- 
ciates, who principally took refuge in Nor- 
mandy, whither Flambard also contrived to 
escape. To gain the aflection of his Anglo- 
Saxon subjects, on whom it would seem he 
princi])ally relied, the king marrii'd Matilda, 
daughter of Malcolm, late King of Scot- 
land, by the sister of Edgar Articling. At 
the same time he ordered all prisoners of 
state to be set free, and remitted arrears of 
moiu^y diU5 to the crown, lie also abolished 
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the Curfew, a law by which Till the pe()])lc of 
the country were forced to extinguish their 
fires at a certain hour ; and having most 
wisely and judiciously freed iiis baron’s from 
some of the most o])pressive claims of th(5 
crown, the nature of which you would not very 
well understand without long exjdanations, 
he solemnly confirmed the laws of Edward 
the Confessor, tin act which, we are assured, 
was as agreeable to the Normans as to the 
Ihiglish. At the same time he recalled from 
(ixile Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was universally beloved, by both clergy 
and people. 

These prudent steps, by which you may 
judge of many others which he took in the 
same direction, gained Henry great po})!!- 
larity with the clergy, with the Saxon rac(i, 
and with the inferior Norman barons ; but 
nevertheless, there was a strong ])arty‘ ar- 
rayed against him, both in Ei/j^laiid anil 
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ill Normandy. That lie dealt unjustly with 
his brother Robert, as Robert on former 
occasions had dealt unjustly by him, there 
can bt? no doiiut ; and his want of a fair and 
reasonable title to the crown was of course 
the cause of dilllculties and dangers. Many 
of the greatest and most powerful * Norman 
nobles had sworn to sec executed the treaty 
between William^ Rufus and Robert, by 
which it had been agreed that the survivor 
was to succeed to th® dominions of the 
otluu* ; and they generally adhered to their 
oath, and 'were inclined to maintain the 
cause of Robert. A number of other ba- 
rons, who had not sworn, were either con- 
vinced of the justice of Robert’s title to the 
crown, or desirous of living under a mild 
and indolent prince, whose authority would 
be very little felt. This made up a formid- 
able* party ^n England ; and then, again, in 
Normand}'^ were all the banished favourites 
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of Williiiin Hiifiis, witli tlic ])ol(l and inl’a- 
uioiis IJalpli Flaiiibard at tli(‘ir lioad, and 
a groat minibor of the nobles of that diicli\, 
who rcineinbeird ^^ith ])lcasi4ro the easy go- 
vernnicnt of Jlobeii, and feared tlie more 
vigorous rule of Henry. 

Ifardjy liad tin; third son of the Con- 
queror seized u]>on the crown of Fngland a 
inoiith, wlien Jlobtu t unexpectedly appeared 
in NorLuindy, after having greatly distin- 
guished hinis(df in. anus at the battle of 
Dorvheuni, in Asia Minor, lie was instantly 
surrouiideil, not oidy by the friends of Wil- 
liam Ilufus, but by the prineij)al nobles of the 
Duchy, wlio, with one voice, urged him to 
invade England, and cast Henry from the 
throne. An invitation to the same elfect, 
from six of the principal barons of England, 
followed very speedily; and, thus encou- 
raged, Robert spent the winter n prepara- 
tions for recovering his birthright, and 
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lixiulcd at Portsinoutli in the iiiiddlo of 
llOl. 

In the niuaiitinio, Henry had not becui in- 
jictivi'.* lie h.cd raised forces. He hjid 
studiously conciliated tlu; pcoi)l(j, and lu* 
had fitted out a fleet to j)rotect his coast. 
Anselm had (‘xcried himself H) the*utmost; 
and findinjj; that many of the iMiglisli doubted 
Henry’s j)romis(is and feared they would hi; 
no bcttin* ke})t than those of William Jiiifus, 
the archhisho]) became , the sim;ty that llu'y 
should be punctually performed, and menaced 
the wavering with the thunders of the*Chureh, 
if they abandoned tlie i)arty wliieh tl^jey had 
at first esjK)Used. No sooner was Robert 
ready to take the field, however, than a num- 
ber of Henry’s adherents abandoned him. 

The greater part of his fleet went over to Ins 

■ 

o])ponent; and by the time that his elder 
brotlier jiv^t to sea, the king’s army was re- 
duced to cAe Anglo-Saxon levies, with a very 
O 2 
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thill sprinkling )!* tin? Xoriiifin nohiliiv. 
Ansl(;in\ (‘xi'ilions krpt tli(j iMiglisli Urni, 
however, iiiereasecl ili(‘ir nnnil)(.*r, so tliat 
wIhjii Kol)erl landed ^ . oir.Anoiith, all 1 liad 
Ixion joined by r»l! his edluaents in l^lngland, 
the forces ol’ the two brotliers were very 
nearly (‘qind. Ilinirv, from falsi^ information 
of Robert’s coursiy had advanced to Revensey 
to im.M't him on the shore* ; but as soon as be 
heard of his landing, he proe<‘eded lu d 
marches to l^irtsmouth, ami thi‘re ihi 
armies remaimal in ])r(*s(‘ne{^ for several da^. 
without' striking a blow. The Vorces, as 1 

hav(i tedd yon, were very nearly <H]ual ; ’ u. 

/ 

Henry could not help recollecting tlie result 
of the batthi of Hastings, and doubting the 
issue of a battle where the Saxons, after so 
long a dejiression, were pitted against the 
Normans. Itobert, on the other hand, hav- 
ing btam promised by his adhereiits a n\iich 
more general demonstration in nis favour 
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’ .. !i iiiid n iilly l:ilv'(*n plarr, wms somcw hat 
.1 ''vt u ill his (M)nlld( iirc. • o iiohitvs on 
*»i]i ])inls slnij 1 iij die o'" tlndr 

.nlri 'i*; and a, iict^oli.ftin?: \\;is cninimMiccd. 
diieii eiidial ilia tnaUy ni* o-aiec. Liohert, 
ill (‘(msideration of his brother liaviiij.^ been 
*n liially crowned, and of liis having biani 
h :n iijMin tile blnglish soil, resigned his 
. i i.m.. tin' throne of lliiigland; and Henry, 

1 ills jiaji, agreed to witlidraw all his gitr- 
-ons from Xorniandy, aud grant his brother 
' jieiision of tlirei* thousand marks. The 
dissensions which their rival claims had oc- 
( isiomal were to be forgotten; and the biU’ons 
oil liolh s\des were to be restored to all their 
honours and possessions, while, c-t the same 
time, it was agreed that if either of the princes 
died without children, the other was to suc- 
(!eed to his dominions. 

Uobert’s^easy good humour was remark- 
ably shown on this occasion. Iloth armie^ 
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wore imnicdijitcly dismissed on the conclu- 
sion of the fr(‘aty ; hut tlie J)uk(i of Xor- 
mandy secniied to forf^tit all resentment, and 
])assed a coujde of monlhs*at his Inother’s 
(!ourt in festivity and aimisement, as if (here 
had nevt^r been tlie sli|^htest dis])ute between 
Iht'in. 'riiat I lenry was not so (‘asily a])p(‘as- 
able, was shown sliortly after, for within a very 
short s])a(*e of time all the ])rinei]ml nobles of 
iMij^land, who had tahen ptirt with Robert, 
w(M*e d(*])rived of tjieir estates, and drivtai 
into Normandy, jiretexts never beinj^ want- 
ing; where men are determined to commit 
unjustj actions. The only one who seems to 
have resisted, was Robert Montgomery, Lord 
of Rellesme, and Karl of Shrewsbury and 
Arundel, lie had afforded yhe king a fair 
excuse for dealing severely with him, by 
sjK'jiking indiscreetly and even treasonably, 
and by fortifying the various stroitig ]K)s’is he 
possessed. lie was in the lnV,\ iiistanee 
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suinTnoiRHl to tlic kiii*^’s court and accused 
oi‘ treason; but retiring into Sliro2)s]nre, he 
])rej)ared to resist in arms, di!])eii(Lling on tlie 
assistaiVre of sev(*ral persons, who fell from 
him in the hour of need. Henry then maiehed 
against liim, lirst besieging and taking Arun- 
<lel Castle, and then entering into* Slirop- 
shirc*. Witliin a month, th(i king made himself 
master of l]ridg(‘uorth, Shrewsbury, and (.‘very 
other strong jduee the earl })ossess'‘d ; and 
iMontgonun-y himstdf was Ibreud to lly to 
Normandy, where he had very large estates. 

The ill treatment which his frurnds re- 
ceived jit the liands of his brother gn^atly 
exasperated llobert of Ntu’uiandy; and in 
order both to plead their cause, and also to 
obtain jjayme^il of his own pension, which 
was in arrear, he came over to iMiglajid 
without taking the precaution of obtaining a 
safe-condiv/it. Henry received him willi 
eVery ap})Carance of friendship, but evaded 
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all liis clomands, and caused him to he so 
strictly watched, that what bi?Lwccn the dan- 
gerous sitifation in which he had ])lac(^d him- 
self, and the cajolery of his orother,*' Robert 
was induced to giv(^ up his ])ension, glad 
to get back to Normandy on any condi- 
tions. ' 

1'his did not content the ambitious king. 
The easy rule of his brother and, beyond all 
<loubt, suggestions from l^nghiiid, encou- 
raged the turbuleut sj)irit of the nobles of 
Normandy, till the duchy was in a flame 
from o!iie end to the other. Almost as a 
naturql consequence, overtures were made 
to lleiiiy, whose ambitious spirit was well 
understood; and he was invited to invade 
his brother’s territories by fthat brother’s 
discontented subjects. On the specious 
pretence of acting as a mediator between 
Robert and his vassals, the King inf England 
visited Normandy with a considchlble force, 
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and was innncdiatrly snrrouiKh^d by tlio 
nobl(‘s of the country, whoso ^favour lio look 
care to cultivate, while his denu*anoiir to- 
wards hiV brotlicr was haughty and ini'naeing. 
TiVen from this ex])edition he reaped an im- 
imaliaic advantages, for tlic weak and good- 
natured duke ceded to him the (jounty of 
j^vrciix ; but in tlie following year Henry 
sought a greater olycct, and boldly invaded 
th(i duchy without right or excuse. After 
ca])turing sc^veral townsf and being frus- 
trated at Falaise by unexpected resistance, 
he returned to England, where he wa*s once 
more visited by liis brother Robert,* who 
scnight by negotiation to avert the storm 
which was pre]Riring agjiinst him. Ife was 
disappointed in all his hopes, however, and 
returned to Normandy, to make ready for 
defence, in which lie was eagerly aided by 
Edgar AtheJuig, the last of the Saxon princely. 
Sd streange Axre the changes of those times, 
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that wc now sro tliii lioir <)!’ tlu* Sjixon tlironc 
/.(‘iilously lor llio lu ir oftlu^ Norman, 
who overthrew it, nj^jiinst liis niece's hus])aiul, 
who, on lh(M)lh('r liaiul, was sn])])orti*il almost 
(mtirt^ly hy lh(‘ Saxon ])Oj)iilation ol’ Knj^- 
land. 

As soon as hc^ eoiihl ^atlun* his lroo])s 
lo;j;ether in tlu^ snccecalin^ yonr, IFcmry 
sail(Ml lor thi' coast (»f Normandy, and ad- 
vanced to the attach of the small town of 
'J'inchchray. Rolcnl in the nn‘antinu‘ had 
(rollecrted a much larjj^er forca* than his 
hrothet' had thoiiglit it possible for liim to 
rjiise, and as soon as he knew Henry’s 
nioveniciits, lie inarched to encounter him 
under the walls of Tinchehrtiy. The battle 
was for some time obstinately^ contested, for 
Robert was not dcficimit in military skill, 
and r(‘nowiu*d for jiersonal courage. Rut his 
Norman horse lied early in the f battle'; his 
infantry could not resist the ‘ determined 
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4'HnTt'< of llu* iMi^lish ; mihI, scornin'^ to turn 
liis ii])oii |]i(‘ ll(^ oiir 

last iliorl to rotriovc llio (l;iy when all 
wa-i ill cniiriision, and was taken, with 
Mdgar Atlielin^*, the C-oiint of Morlagne, 
and several nllun* Norman nohleinen. A 
j^real niiinher ot* his lollowcn-s wane* shuif^h- 
tere<] ; and lour hundred knights, as wiill as 
ten thousand men, were iiiadc^ jirisoma’s in 
thi^ hatth^ or llu^ juirsuit. 

T his vielory ]ail lleury in ])oss(‘ssion of 
Xorniaiidy ; hut he used his su(H*ess cruelly, 
dooniiii<^ his brother, and the ( h)unfor IVlor- 
tajj^ne, to ])eJi)etind iinprisoninent. •bhlgar 
Athelin^* (ntlun* IVoin u respect for the feel- 
ings of the hhiglish, or on account of his 
advanced aj^e* or of his utter want of ])o\ver 
and inlluence, 1 lenry spc^edily set at liberty; 
and, retirini^^ to a distance from eourts and 
ai lines, th:it unfortunate ])rince, who seems 
lu'vcr to*Aave been either feared or loved 

VoL. IJ, K 
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by finy of Ibe various inoiiarclis who had 
usur])o<l liis rights and rccoivcd Ids sid)inis- 
sioii, dicul of old age in a v(n-y remote part 
of England. There was still one whom 
Henry feared, howevta*, namely AV'illiam, 
the infant son of his hroth(*r Robert. 'J'his 
])oor hoy, whost^ misfortunes, beginning in 
the (U’adle, were to end hut in the grave, had 
h(;(*n found at Talaisc, and, in th(^ hurry of 
the (ivents whieh were occurring, had been 
]>laced under the guardian shij) of 11 el ie de 
St. Saen, who had married an illegitimate. 
daught('r of the captive Duke. As soon as 
Henry had time to consider what might lai 
the consequences of this hoy’s remaining at 
liberty, he determined to keep him under his 
own eye ; and knowing the boldness, vigi- 
lance, and determination of his noble guar- 
dian, he Avatched his o])])ortunity,\)'hen 1 ielie 
was absent from his castle, and sent a barge 
body of horse to surprise 8t. S(?aiiJ and sei/.i* 
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tlui young ])nno(*. The servants Avho had 
hei’ii It^ft ill tile easilt*, liowever, >vere not 
without carcrul direetions as to tfieir oondiu?!. 
'J’he ajrjnojM^h ol’so large* alorei* was deseriiid, 
and instant llight saved William from the 
])owe‘r of his uncle, llelie, faithful to his 
trust, resolutely refused to give him*up. 1 1 is 
estate's were confiscated; but that iieihle- 
miiuhid mail remiaineel firm to the last, and 
resolved rather to wander in poverty with 
his charge from court io court, than give 
him u]) to a monarch, who, in so many in- 
stances, had ])roved himself faithfess and 
remorseless. 

AV'ith flic sole abatement of liis ncjdiew’s 
escajie from his jieiwer, Henry now saw 
himself jirosperous in all worldly things; 
anel his pride and happiness were increaseid, 
by the hiinjieror demanding in marriage his 
Old \ •daughter by the queen, named Matilda. 
Jl is true^ that the princess was only eight 
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yonrs of but it was tlio (aistom in llioscj 
tiiiKvs to a^rco u])on inarriaij^c's wluai tlic 
j).Trtios Avero vltv yomig ; and a ])art of the 
o(n-oinony was ofuai ])orfornK‘d, l'/indin|^ 
tluan to (*acli otlior for lif(‘. TIk* ]>rincoss 
Avas accordingly sent to bo ediieated at the 
court ol lier fiilnr(‘ husband, Avitli a large 
dowry, raised by a severe tax upon the Eng- 
lish ])eople. 

iMoni ’tlie yearllODto 1118, Henry en- 
joyed great traiKp/illity, interru])t('d only 
by negotiations anioiigst the princes whose 
territories touched n])on Nonuandy, for the 
restoration to Prince William of his father’s 
dominions. The two principal j)efsons avIio 
sup])orted the cause of the young ])rince, 
Avere the King of Erance, and Eidkc', (h)unt 
of Anjou. 'J’he latter had treated the young 
exile Avith the greatest kindness ; had re- 
ceived him Avith llelie de 8t. Sean into his 
court, and had even ju’omiscd him Li'o daughter 
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in mjirriag(\ I'lie County of M.-tinc too, and 
souk; lowns of Nornuindy, ])()ldly csj)ons(ul 
the caiis(‘ of their le^j^itiinate prinec^’s son ; 
jiiul tlift ])rospeet of a wav Ix'eanie every day 
more clear, till J lenry, goin^ over to his con- 
tinental dominions, cil'ccted, partly by force 
and j)artly by intrii^iu', a conij)lete eluing(^ in 
the policy of his neighbours. 11c first treated 
with f'lilkc of Anjou, and held out various 
temptations to liini to mduee him to bnadv 
liis engagements with hisjan fortunate lie] )hew. 
One inducement ju’oved successful : J lenry 
utie*rcd to unite his only lawful son* l^rince 
W'illiam of Mngland, to one of tlie daMghters 
of the C(5unt of Anjou. This teni})ting pro- 
])osal overcame Inilke’s scruples; and a 
strict alliance was concluded between him 
and the King of England. II is next stc]) 
was to deprive his unfortunate lie jihe\v of the 
supjrort and assistance of the King of f' ranee ; 
a*nd this life likewise enected in a jiersonal 
n 9 
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intiTview. Abiiiidonod by all llu^ ])r'nic('s 
^vbo bad ])r()niisi‘d to assist biiii, j)oor Wd- 
liain was ()bli^(‘d to (ly to tbu court of I laid- 
win, CN)iiiit of Idaiidcrs, still accoiiipaniud 
by Ids failbful friend and guardian, 11 die do 
St. St*an, while Henry, sneeessfiil in all his 
iindertakini^s, reUirmal to hbi.^land to fori^iU 
Ids ])roinises. In ord(*r to siaaire to his own 
son, Prince William, tlu^ inheritance; ofacrow u 
which he was mn'cr destined to ])ossess, he 
caused alibis barons ami cler‘;y to take an oath 
of fidelity lo the younj; prince, whose; days 
we‘re already numbe;reel. He strove* to i^’et 
his nephew into his hands, by ])re)misiny;' him 
lieinours and estates in Kngland ; but Ro- 
bert’s son was not to be entrap])eel by the 
shameless jiersecutor of Ids father. To 
e)ecu]>y the? Kinjf of Frane^a*, Henry assisteel 
anel ence)ura};e*d Thibalt, (’e)unt^ e)f lilois, 
the se)n of his siste*r Adela, in resisting' 
the authority of Ids sovereign, VLouis the 
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I’jit, winch so much ciivagcd ihiit moniirch, 
thill he a»fniii csjiouscd th(‘,c:msc of Prince 
Williimi of Nonniunly, luid (titered into 
n<*^otiiiti(nis with two oilier |irin<'(^s, thij 
C^)unt. of Anjou and the C’ount of I'laiulers, 
to ^ain their assisianct' in rccoNciiiiL;- the 
Duchy. A iiuinher ot‘ the Norniaii barons 
joiiu'd ih(‘ new conlV*d(iracy aj^idnsl the Kinj< 
ol' I'hij^land ; hut, tlnn’c is only one* ol* them 
whom I m-ed nnuition hen; — mimely, tlui 
CU)unt oJ‘ Ihcieuil, who had marrii^d .luliiina, 
one ol' Henry’s ilk\i»itini}tt(^ daught(!rs. This 
lady took so tlerc(‘ a part with h(‘rlmshand 
against her own lather, that sJie is fsaid to 
liave discliarged a cross-how^ at the king 
with her own hands. 

Thus storms w ere gathering round Henry, 
colle(;ti;d hy his owui acts j but the cunning 
King, combining art witli boldness, hasteiujd 
to ajiply himself to avert the danger ; and 
the coursf' he pursued I will relate. 1 
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liavo told you that ho had ])roiuiscd tli('(a)uut 
ol* Anjou to unitohis only son, Williani, witli 
tli(‘ daughter of that ])rinee ; hut as soon as 
lie had sueceeded in his ohjeet, Henry had 
forgotten the ])roniise, and the iiiarriage had 
n(^V(*r taken ])laee. Tliis was oin^ of the 
causes of the (h)unt’s (unnily ; and Henry 
proceeded to nnnove it, by contracting his son 
to the daughter of the (hnint, as he had en- 
, gaged to do. Tliis, of course, detached F ulke 
of Anjou from the leagiu^. Tlu! Count of 
Inlanders di(;d of a wound receiNX'd in a 
skirmish. Most of the Norman Barons who 
ha,d joi’jied the party of their lawful jirinee 
were bought off; and Henry, having no one 
now to contend with but his unfortunate 
ne])hew, supiiorted by the King of J^'rance, 
for whom, it would seem, he had a great con- 
tem])t, marched to attack the french force, 
which was advancing to seize upon * the 
casih' of Noyoii. 

The Koops on both sides were very few, 
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SO lljMt tlu* of nroiiiK'villo, Jis it is 

(‘ailed, Nvliieli followc'd, ean hardly be termed 
mon^ than a sldrmisli. 'riiere'^vt'n*, Iiow- 
(iV(‘r, two ]\ings Jind two priiiees in the 
held; and almost cv(‘ry soldier, on (‘hther 
])art, was eitlu'r a nobleman of high rank and 
j)ower, or a knight of great distinction. Is- 
suing out of a wood, as he ])roeeeded to- 
wards \oyon, 11^‘nry came suddeidy into 
the presence of the King of l^'rancj, whose 
vanguard, or first troop, .was commanded by 
Prince William of N(jrinandy. The young 
jn-incKj instantly charged his uncled forces 
with such vigour and determination, that he 
cut his \\*ay straight through to the ])orson of 
the King of Mngland. l"or a few minutes all 
was conlusion in the ranks of the JOnglish 
army. Henry himself was assailed by a French 
knight jiiavuid William Crispin, and was only 
save3 by the goodness of his armour, for he 
received *t^vo blows on the head, which 
covered him with blood ; but the King of 
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I'rjiiicc, a slow and iiinviddy man, did not 
sooond llie Lravo Prince of Xonnandy as lie 
onglil. to l)uvc done. The troojjs 

rallitul, before those who attached them n^- 
ceived pro])ev sui)j)ovt. A f^rcat number of 
the b'rench were slain and taken ])risoners. 
Prince William’s horse was hilled, and he 
himself made his escape with didienlty. In 
the end, the forces commanded by the Kin^ 
of I^Vaiice in person were actually engaged ; 
but it was now too h,»tc ; and in a few minut(‘s 
everything was confusion amongst them. 
Louis tije Fat himself fled alone from the 
fu'ld, Jost his way in a wood, and was 
obliged to have recourse to a countryman to 
guide him to a ])lace of shelter. 

Some shirmishes of no great im])ortance 
followed, but the Pope being at that time in 
f'rance, he exerted himself with great zeal 
to bring about a peace between the two' mo- 
narchs, and in the end was succesiuil. I'he 
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terms of a treaty were* arranged ; and Henry 
once; more set sail for I'iiiglnn^l on the twmity- 
)iftli of Xovend)er, a stormy time%)f the year, 
niter liitving endeavoured hy every means 
in his power to secure tin; succession of 
Xonnandy, as well as l^’ngland, to his be- 
loved son William. All those Nornian no- 
blemen wlio had fought upon his side; lie 
had loaded witli r^nvards and honours ; and 
lie now invia^d a great* mimhta* i>f them 
to accompany him to*Kngland, and re- 
ceive farther marks of his gratitude and 
esteem. Tlie voyage bore more the aji- 
pearanei; of a party of pleasure thaM any- 
tliing clSc ; and the vessels wen; filled 
with all tliat was noble, in ])oint of rank, 
in the Englisfi and Norman dominions of 
the King. 

I must tyi you that the court of Henry was 
notonously corru])t, and that the son wliom lu; 
loved so W‘ll, and in wliom he took such 
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2 )ri( 1 o, tlion^li bold and bravo, was dissolute 
and imj)rin('i])]ed, and siirroiinded at all 

I 

tinu's by fnvonrites and eoinpanions nolo- 
rioiis for viees, and stron2**ly siisjxu'U^d of 
abominable crime's. 'J'lie king set sail a 
few hours a ft in* mid-day, and reached the 
shores ()f iMigland in ])erfeet safety. Prince 
William, liowever, was detained somewhat 
longer, thon/h we do not know ii]>on what 
oecasioH. One of the finest ships in the 
king’s service', calk'd the lllufc Shij)^ had 
been jilaced at the iirince’s dis 2 )osal, with a 
strong and ex])erienced cianv; and he had 
1111 ed it with a coni])any of gay and debauched 
young noblemen, and many of the" ladies of 
the court. Amongst the rest was his ille- 
gitimate brother llichard, liis illegitimate 
sister Matilda, (.‘ountess of Pi'iche, and his 
first (*ousin laicy, his father’s nrece. The 
commander of the vessel assured thi' ]Vincc . 
that he would S])eedily overtakcr* vhe king’s 
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and reach iMij^land first; and William, 
to s]a‘nd the aflcrnoon jdcasantlv, ordered 
three harrels of \vin(‘ to be broaeUed amonfi^st 
llie creV. I )rinbing and merriment followed ; 
and when the shi]>]mt to sea from the harbour 
oflbirtleur, it would s(‘em most ofllie crew and 
the ]>ass(‘n”ers were drunk. Tlie eoinmander, 
lMlz-Ste])h(‘n, (‘a^*er to overtake tln^ kin^% 
accordin;^^ to 

ki‘])1 too (;lose to tlie shore. 1dH3 ill-fated 
IVhite Skip had ])rocec<l(Ml but a very short 
way, wlien she suddenly struck upon a sunken 
ro(!k, called the; Catto-raze, stov(3 in si^veraf 
of her planks, and began to fdl. Tlu't e were 
at this *tim(^ three Imndred jiersons on 
board ; but the first eai*(* of the commander 
i\as of course for the jirince. The only boat 
in tin* sliip was immediately let down; and 
William, \ with a few attendants, s^iringing 
in, ]>ushed off from the vessel. As the 
prince wa*? rowing awaj' towards tlu* land. 


VOL. II. 
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l]owev(T, tlio agonized sliri(‘ks of the 
(k)uiitcss of Pevelio reached his ear, and he 
insisted on .reuiriiing to take Inn- on hoard. 
O’his g(‘ncrous detennination, wliicli* is the 
only good thing recorded of liini, proved 
lli(^ young priiKH^’s destrnction. The ino- 
iiK'nt his little bark eaiiu* near the sinking 
vessel, a innltitndi> jumped into it, and 
it instantly sank. OOie Hliitc Ship itself 
quietly settled down in the water, and all on 
board wen^ drowned, with the exception of 
one man named licrthold, or Bcrtould, a 
butcher of Rouen, who, climbing uj) to the 
top of vhe mast, which remained above water 
till the vessel went to pieces, clung there all 
night, and was taken off by some Norman 
fishermen on the following morning. It was 
from this man’s account alone that the fate 
of the JVhitc Ship was ever ascertf>ined. 

For three days, nobody dared to eommuni- 
eate to Henry tlu* loss of his onl} ‘son; and 
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>vlien at length the fatal siu-ret was told, a 
hoy of tender years was seleet.(;(l to be his 
intorniaiit. 'Jdie first shock wiii^ dreadhil ; 
;in(l Iltniry fainted away on the sj)ot. Tears 
and lamentations succeeded; hut his chief 
I Mission was ambition, and as soon as he 
had somewhat recovered from the blow, he 
])roceeded to take advantage of the opjior- 
I unities alforded him by thi‘. death of so 
many great, jiersons as liail perished with 
his son. Several had U*ft vacant offices at 
the court and in the kingdom. Others had 
left sisters or daughters as heiresses* whom 
the king, according to the law of that, time, 
could bestow in marriage u])on any one he 
l)leased; and Henry took cari‘ to reward all 
his princijial supporters, by the good things 
thus put at his disposal. 'J'heri? was now 
no mah3 i\eir to the crown ; and his only 
legit iinati' daughter, Matilda, was absent in 
tile domiirtiiiis of her husband the l^mperor; 
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but Henry’s >vile, tlio ni(x*e of lulgjir Atlie- 
ling, liiid dit‘(l in the inoiitli oi* May, Ills, 
and he re-colved now to inarry agliin, in 
the lio])i^ of liaving a son lo sneeevM liini. 
With sueh haste* did In* proceed, that liis 
son William had not b(‘en dead much more* 
than two nionlhs, when he marrical Adelais, 
daughter of tin* Count of Jiouvain, a lady 
of great beauty, very mueh vounger than him- 
self. This marrirtgo, however, proved cdiild- 
lt\ss ; and the hing’e wdioli* hop(JS and aHee- 
tions turned to his daughten*, the I'hnpress 
Matilda. Though she had bei'ii some years 
actually married to the J'hnperor, ]\Iatilda 
had no children; but being only nineteen 
years of age at the death of her brother, 
tlnire was every probability of her still 
having an heir. Nevertheless, the Norman 
barons who had sw orn fealty to lVin(!(> Wil- 
liam of luigland, being now freed from their 
. oaths by the loss of that prince, began once 
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nion* U) look to his cousin, William of 
Noniiaiuly; and a conspiracy |Was secretly 
formed, amk carried on for sohie months, 
with {j^reater prudence and discretion than 
had (‘ver before been the case during the 
reign of Henry. Into this, also, entered th(^ 
Count of Anjou ; and to give it greater so- 
lidity, Ik; again engaged his (huighter, Sy- 
billa, to the yonng Prince of Normandy. 
II enry’s good fortune, however, did not fail 
him. He discovered wllat was taking jdace, 
hastily ente);(Ml the duchy, and suppressed the 
revolt of the harons with very little difTiculty, 
some of them Ijeing overcome by fbree of 
arms, ami three of the most ])owerful falling 
into his hands by accident. The Count of 
Anjou finding himself deprived of his allies, 
hastened to conclude a ])C€‘ice with the King 
of l^gland, once more sacrificing the un- 
fortunate William of Normandy, and break- 
ing off his proposed marriage with Sybilla. 
s 2 
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King of Franco, indctMl, ])rov(.*(l a better 
friend to Wi'dliain, n^ceiving him into bis 
court uitli great kindness, and bestowing on 
him the luind of bis sister-iu-law, witli \vbom 
be gave biin three l^Vencli counties, and a 
territory calked tlu‘ h’reneli \'exin. On tluj 
death of Charles the Oood, Count of Man- 
ders, too, wlio was nuird(Ti‘d in I Fi7, the 
Frcaiedi king invested WilUani with tliat rich 
and important territory, on which, iiukaal, he 
had s(»me claims, though not the most dis- 
tinct; and Henry saw himself once more in 
danger of losing Normandy by the united 
etlorts of the King of France, the Count of 
Flanders, and the Count of Anjou. 

An event had occurred in ll2o, which 
aH’ordcd Henry the means of again detach- 
ing Fulke of Anjou from the contederates. 
The Fmperor Henry V. died; ana the hhii- 
2 )ress Matilda returned to her fathers court 
in 1120. Henry’s great aim, noW that his 
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..w., ,»’as d(‘ii(l, WRS to socun^ tlio siicct ssion 
of !ll(^ tliroiK' It) Ills (Uiuj^litor iMiitildii; Riid,* 
briiif^iiif^ her to hhiglaiid at I.MirisliiKis, he 
<*all(’d^L general assembly of the nobility, 
and invited them to take an oath of lidedity 
lo his daughter. 'J'his Avas readily (tom])lie(^ 
with; and so eager Avore the English noblei- 
to ])(‘rform the Avill of the king, that a sCAan*i 
contest took placte between llobert, rhirl o 
(domajster, and Stephen, Count of .\Joulogne 
as to Avliioh should first take the oath. 'J'hc 
former Avas an illegitimate son of Tlenry 
Avhom he had created hhirl of ^>4oiiceste¥ 
and married to the lieiress of that^coiinty 
'J’hc latter Awas the king’.s nepheAV, being th< 
second son of 8te])hen, Count of Blois, bj 
Adela, daughter of William the Conqueror 
Stc])hen Avas deeply* indebted to Henry ii 
(jvery respect ; for, posscSsing little or no 
thiifg as the second son of the Count o 
^ Blois, the King of England had bcstoAvei 
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liiiii tlic county of Mortiignc, in \oi- 
nijindy, a Ijirf'i* I'sUito in l^ui^ljind, and tlio 
hand of ]iis ifc’s niocc, Matilda, ludrcss of 
tlio county of Ihudognc, and sovcraj other 
territories, ^’ou >Yill see luTcaller how uii- 
jj;ratefully this Stcjduni heliaved, and liow 
little ht‘ rt‘^arded tlic oath ho was now so 
eager to take. 

In order |)orniaiu*ntly to secure the Counts 
of Anjou ui the interest of himself and his 
d.‘iught(‘r, Henry now proposed a marriage 
between the Emj)ress his daughter and the 
Icjir of that county. This oiler was joyfully 
ueci‘j)led by Fulke, though his eldest s(jn 
was at that time not more than fifteen years 
of age. INlatilda, it would seem, did not 
much relish marrying a boy, nov was slu^ in- 
clini'd to receive for lier second liusbaud a 
mere Count, when' she had been the wife of 
an Emperor. But Henry overruled her ol^ec- 
tions, and sent her over into Normandy, under 
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till* of lii‘v hrotluT, llolxTt oT Glou- 

c*usU‘r ; and, rollowing shortlvjafU'V, he saw 
lla* iiiarria;^( . concluded juax ml ini** to liis will. 

About tlie same time Ihmry was freed 
from his fears of his ne])hew, by tla? death of 
that unfortunate prinee. It would seiun thaX 
William miji^ht have* enjoyed undis))uted ])os- 
s(‘ssion of Inlanders, had not his unele stirred 
u]) ji elaimant tc? tin* eounly in tlie jau-son 
of 'riiierry, Jian^rave of Alsaee, Jinit^exeited 
some of th(^ towns in* Flanders to i*evolt. 
Alost was oi .(' of the first to rtiise tlj^^jitandard 
of rebellion against their m^w i)riii(r(;, and 
u]M)n it William marched in the first*phu*e; 
but the citi/mis showed a determined resist- 


ance; and, iji the metuiwhile, Thierry of 
Alsace hastened to |jieir relief. Williain, 
instcaid of waiting his ci)ining, advanced 
to nj^eet ihni as soon as he heard of his ap- 
ju’oach, attacked him at once, and, after a 
short biit*sharj) struggle, routed his forces 
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(•oni])lctc‘l v. I then n'tnrncd to pursue the 
sieg(! of Ales^p liiit, in ;i siilly made hy tlie 
f^arrison immediately after, lu^ was wounded 
in tlie thimd), while turninfi^ aside li?e ])oint 
of a hinee with his hand; and from the con- 
secpuaiees of this insignificant injury, Ik* died 
five days alter, in the Abbey of St. llertin. 
On his deiith-hed, he wrote a letter to his 
uncle 1 Fenry, (?x])ressing regret for ha ving oc- 
easioiu'ci him so many emharrassinents during 
his lili;-tinie, and beseeching him to receiv(j 
into his fa vour the faithful 1 1 ( lie de St. Sacm. 

Ihoni tin* period of his nephew’s death 
till th(5 end of his own days, Henry en- 
joyed almost uni n term] )ted peace, l^eace 
of mind, indeed, ho could not have, knowing 
that he had obtained, his dominions by the 
iisurpfition of his J)rothcr’s rights, and, to re- 
tain them, kcj)t that brother in ])er]/etual im- 
prisonment. It is said that conscience some- 
times terribly tormented him ; b^it conces- 
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sioiis to tlir (niurcli of RoiiU', iuid the fouii- 

(hition of inoiKist(‘nes and ahhcys, he was 
taught to tliink would be sut/»cient atoiie- 
iiieut, :^dthiis lie ([uieted tlu* reproaehes of 
his own lu'iirt. 

ll(‘iii*y, however, had another siy||i*ee of 
uinaisiness. f'or live y(;ars aftia* h(?r second 
marriage, the Kin])rcss Matilda reinaiiu'd 
without childnni ; but at hmgth, in March, 
1 12;3, a son was born to Inu* in Ui) Mans: 
jind, with the gr(‘at('st Joy tind satisraction, 
Henry called his nobles and prel at i!S toge- 
ther, and once more made them s^fftr fidelity 
to his daughter ;ind to his grandson. IJe lived 
to see tv%o more sons added to his daughter’s 
family, and also to hear of the diaith of his 
unha^)})y bro^iher iiobert, who died in Car- 
diff (‘astle, ill 11:34^ It is said that the 
unfortunt;te prince stJirvetniimself to death, 
pn ai^count of Henry having sent him a gown 
,4o wear»which lie himself had torn in at- 
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tempting to ])ut it on. 'J'liis story is very ini- 
'])robable, liowc'ver, and a])])ears still more so 
when we consoler that, at the time of Robert’s 
death, Henry had been for more than two 
years in Normandy. 

Th(».ugh eonsidcrably younger than Ro- 
bert, Jlenry did not long survive him; for in 
the following year, towcards the end of No- 
vember, he was seized with illness, afli'i* hav- 
ing taken* violent exercise in hunting during 
the morning, and sup])cd somewhat loo 
largely upon lamjireys. Violent fever sue- 
oeeded ; ami he died on the first or second 
of December, in the sixty- sevenlh year of 
his age. 

Thus ended the direct male line of William 
the (k)ncpieror, in the person of his diird 
son. Of all the Non.jan house, Henry was 
the most distinguished by his powers of 
mind. He had also had the advantage’ of a 
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education, was a lover of lit(‘ratuv(‘ aiid^ 
tlie arts, and did inucli £i)r pic revival of 
learning inj^ilngland. He had [?»*oat activity, 
both o>l)ody and mind, tlnuigb Ik? bad none 
of that restlessness wbieb often burries men 
into tin; commission of foolish actid^; and 
bis prudence was often a check upon bis 
valour, 'riiat be was personally courageous 
then? can be no^doubt, though some of bis 

(‘ourtiers, wo arc told, affected to <iTink the 

% 

contrary, becausi* bis Courage was nyt of a 
hot and im}j(?tu()us kind, and because, when 
Ik; discovered that several of bis domestic 
attendants bad ent(;red into ii coiAjiiracy 
against ^im, he slejit in bis armour, and 
filled bis ap{^rtm,eiits with those on whom he 
couldyi-ely. He was ^’ucl, ambitious, ava- 
ricious ; but it must also be remarked, that 
iie bad been treated with cruel injustice him - 
‘If, during all the early part of his life, by 
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the very man towards whom he was most 
culpable aftcywa'*ds. lie had a good many 
other vices, which I need not tel) you about ; 
but he was undoubtedly the best ar .1 wisest 
monarch of the Norman line. 


<1 tti 


THE END. 
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